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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.O. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 

R. LLOYD GEORGE replied for the Allies, on Thursday, 
March 3rd, to Dr. Simons’s counter-proposals for a trivial 
war indemnity. The counter-proposals, he said, mocked the 
Peace Treaty. Germany could not repudiate her responsibility 
for the war, and must consider the question of reparation in 
the light of that fact. The Allies did not ask to be repaid the 
cost of the war forced upon them ; they asked only for reparation 
for damage done, especially in France and Belgium, where 
factories and mines were deliberately destroyed, not for military 
reasons, but in order to prevent those countries from competing 
with Germany after the war. German industry had not suffered 
at all. France and Great Britain were each paying yearly for 
war pensions thrice as much as the whole annual payment 
offered by Germany in reparation—not a quarter of the sum 
required to repair the damage. Mr. Lloyd George confessed 
that he could not understand the psychology of a people whose 
representatives came with such terms. He regretted that the 
counter-proposals had been made, as they showed a desire to 
evade obligations and thus were frankly “an offence and an 
exasperation.” 








N 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to show that Germany had made 
no effort to impose adequate taxation, either during or since 
the war. Her direct taxes were not fully collected. Her 
indirect taxes were ridiculously low, as compared with ours. 
On beer, for instance, the excise is less than a sixth of the 
British excise ; on spirits the excise is a fourth; on sugar the 
tax is a ninth of ours. Until Germany imposed taxation at 
least equal to that of Great Britain or France, she could not 
plead poverty as an excuse. Mr. Lloyd George declined to 





waste time on the provocative counter-proposals, The Allies | 
had given Germany time and yet she had failed to fulfil most 


important clauses of the Peace Treaty, in regard to the delivery 
for trial of war criminals, disarmament, and the immediate 
payment of £1,000,000,000. The Allies would not allow any 
further paltering with the Treaty. 


Mr. Lloyd George then announced that, unless by Monday 
Germany was prepared to accept the Paris terms or their 
equivalent, the Allies would, by virtue of the Treaty, occupy 
the towns of Duisburg, Ruhrort, and Diisseldorf, on the right 
bank of the Rhine. Further, the Allies would take a pro- 
portion of all payments due to Germany on German goods 
sold in Allied countries. Thirdly, the Allies would take the 
duties paid at German custom-houses on the external frontiers 
of the occupied territories; and they would establish custom- 
houses on the Rhine and at the bridgeheads occupied by the 
Allies, and collect duties on imported and exported goods. 





When Dr. Simons reappeared before the Allied Ministers on 
Monday he proposed a temporary arrangement for five years. 
Germany would pay the annuities fixed at Paris and the 
equivalent of the 12 per cent. duty on German exports, subject, 
however, to the condition that Germany should retain Upper 
Silesia and that restrictions on German commerce should be 
abolished—implying, apparently, the most-favoured-nation 
treatment for Germany in all Allied countries. Germany would 
then propose terms for the remainder of a period of thirty years. 
If the Allies wanted a fixed total offer, he must have a further 
delay of a week in order to consult Berlin. Mr. Lloyd George 
commented in reply on the exceeding vagueness of the new 
counter-proposals. If Upper Silesia voted for union with 
Poland within the next five weeks, even the offer of five 
annuities would fall to the ground. The Germans made no 
suggestion as to payments after five years. The Allies, he 
concluded, had no option but to put their coercive measures 
in force at once. Allied troops quietly occupied the three Rhine 
towns early on Tuesday, and the German custom-houses on 
the western frontier were placed under the control of the 
Rhineland Commission. 





The Allies on Friday, March 4th, received the answers of 
the Greek and Turkish delegates to the question whether they 
would accept the Treaty of Sévres subject to possible changes 
in Smyrna and Thrace, as the result of a commission of inquiry 
into the statistics of population. The Greek Premier said 
that the National Assembly had rejected the proposal. Greece 
must retain the rights for which she had made great sacrifices. 
The Turkish insurgent delegate expressed his readiness to agree 
to an inquiry, on condition that the Treaty was “ adapted to 
conditions indispensable to the existence of a free and indepen- 
dent Turkey ”—in other words, that the Treaty was re-written 
at the dictation of a defeated enemy. 


It is now certain that an insurrection against the Bolshevik 
terrorists broke out in Kronstadt and Petrograd on 
February 23rd. The Bolsheviks, after denying that troubles 
had arisen, admitted last week that the Baltic fleet had mutinied 
and that General Koslovsky, a Bolshevik commander, was 
leading the revolted troops. The reports from Helsingfors, 
Riga, Reval, and Moscow are confused and partly fabulous, 
but it is clear that there has been a good deal of street fighting 
in Petrograd between the starving workmen and Trotsky’s 
Chinese mercenaries. On Monday and Tuesday the Kronstadt 
forts and the battleships were bombarding Petrograd. It was 
rumoured that the garrisons of the forts opposite Kronstadt had 
joined the insurgents, but this news from Riga is unconfirmed. 


The Spanish Premier, Sefior Dato, was foully murdered on 
Tuesday evening in a Madrid street while on his way home 
from the Senate. Three assassins, in a side-car, overtook his 
motor-car and shot him dead ; they then made good their escape. 
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They are presumed to be Syndicalists, as this revolutionary 
faction has committed many murders of late in Barcelona, 
and has been sharply repressed by the police. Sefior Dato is 
the third Spanish Premier in recent times to fall at the hands 
of the political assassin. Sefior Canovas, who was killed in 
1897 by a Barcelona ruffian, was a strong Conservative, while 
Sefior Canalejas, who was shot in 1912, was a Democrat. The 
late Premier was essentially a moderate man of Conservative 
tendencies. The Spanish Anarchist does not distinguish 
between the old political parties. Red ruin and the breaking 
up of laws are his sole aims. Spain deserves our sympathy 
in her loss, for Sefior Dato was an experienced and cautious 
statesman whom it will not be easy to replace. 


The Government announced last week, in reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question, that they had studied Lord Milner’s Report, 
and had informed the Sultan of Egypt “that the status of 
protectorate is not a satisfactory relation in which Egypt should 
continue to stand to Great Britain.” They had invited the 
Sultan to nominate delegates to confer with them regarding the 
Report. Their object was “if possible to substitute for the 
Protectorate a relationship which would, while securing the 
special interests of Great Britain, and enabling her to offer 
adequate guarantees to foreign Powers, meet the legitimate 
aspirations of Egypt and the Egyptian people.” The small 
educated minority in Egypt is still divided in its aims, and the 
negotiations will therefore not be easy or brief. We can only 
hope that the Government, while upholding British interests, 
will not leave the millions of peasantry to the tender mercies 
of the Pashas and the intriguers in the towns whom the British 
rulers have kept in check for forty years. 


The continuance of Sinn Fein outrages in Dublin compelled 
the military authorities last week to order that the streets should 
be cleared at nine o'clock every night. On Saturday last 
Colonel Commandant H. R. Cumming, Military Governor of 
Kerry, with his escort, was ambushed near Clonbannin, in the 
north of County Cork, by a large force of rebels. In the skirmish 
Colonel Cumming was killed, with two officers and two men. 
The rebels escaped to the hills when reinforcements came up. 
Other murders of soldiers and policemen have been reported 
daily. Early on Monday a Sinn Fein gang murdered Mr. Clancy, 
the Mayor of Limerick, and his predecessor, Mr. Callaghan, who, 
it is presumed, had offended the “ gun-men” by their moder- 
ation. A rebel leader named McKeon was caught in a train at 
Mullingar last week ; he tried to escape, but was wounded and 
retaken. Two other leaders were found in a house near Cahir 
on Monday ; they fired on their captors, and one of them was 
shot dead. On Monday night a large force of rebels attacked 
the police barracks at Dunmore, Waterford, but was repulsed. 


The Sinn Fein campaign of incendiarism was extended to 
Newcastle on Saturday night. A policeman found three men 
trying to break into a bonded warehouse, and arrested one of 
them. He proved to be an Irishman who had lived in New- 
castle for a few months. The police found explosives, cotton 
waste, and Sinn Fein pamphlets. The same night an oil store was 
set on fire, as well as a timber yard at South Shields. On 
Wednesday night a dozen farmyards round Liverpool were set 
on fire. Six armed ruffians were captured. It is known, 
from the Sinn Fein plans recently seized in Dublin, that 
the rebels regard fire-raising in England as one of their 
methods of warfare. The German-Americans tried the same 
method in the United States before President Wilson declared 
war on Germany. We confess our inability to understand how 
the Sinn Feiners expect, by such crimes, to persuade Great 
Britain that Ireland must have a Republic. 


The new Civil Service Estimates, published on Wednesday, 
amount to £460,900,585, as compared with £609,181,953 for 
the financial year now ending. We are invited by the Govern- 
ment’s advocates to admire the zeal for economy displayed in 
these Estimates. But it is idle to take the extravagant 
expenditure of this year as a basis for comparison. The 
Morning Post is on safer ground when it reminds us that in 
1913-14 the Civil Services cost only £84,000,000, or less than 
a fifth of their present cost. The depreciation of money 
obviously does not explain the enormous increase. Over 





£50,000,000 is wanted in 1921-22 for “services arising out of 
the war,” and £111,555,666 is required for war pensions; but 
even if we deduct these vast sums the Civil Services are seen 
to cost nearly four times as much as before the war. We must 





repeat, however, that economy will not be attained by the 
comparative method. Until the total. expenditure is fixed 
with due regard to the taxable capacity of the nation, and 
until the departments are rationed within that total, the cause 
of national thrift will make no real headway. 


At the meeting of the Unionist Party on Monday Mr. Bonar 
Law declared that the Government were economizing in every 
possible way. A Finance Committee of the Cabinet had been 
set up. The arrangements under which all items of expenditure 
went from heads of Departments to the Treasury had been 
improved and the Government had appointed three Committees, 
one to deal with “high finance,” the second with estimates, 
and the third with departmental staffs. Further, an official 
had been authorized to investigate expenditure in each Depart. 
ment. For the most part, however, Mr. Bonar Law appealed 
to his. followers to support the Government in the present 
German crisis. That appeal is necessary, and we bow to it 
without reserve. We must add, however, that certain matters 
mentioned by Mr. Bonar Law in his speech are so vital to the 
interests of the Unionist Party that when the German trouble 
has disappeared we shall have to discuss them candidly in the 
interests of the party. 


The Labour Party last week, after losing East Woolwich 
through Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, won three by-elections at 
Dudley, Kirkcaldy, and Penistone. At Dudley on Thursday, 
March 3rd, Sir Arthur Griffith- Boscawen, standing for re-election 
on his appointment as Minister for Agriculture, lost his seat to 
Mr. Wilson, the Labour candidate, by the narrow majority of 
276. Curiously enough, he was opposed by Lord Beaverbrook’s 
organ, the Daily Express, because he declined to reverse the old 
policy of prohibiting the import of live cattle from oversea; he 
was denounced, quite wrongly, as an advocate of “‘ dear meat,” 
and some credulous Unionists probably voted against him on 
thataccount. At Kirkcaldy the following day Sir Robert Lockhart, 
a Coalition Liberal, standing in place of Sir H. Dalziel, was 
defeated by Mr. Kennedy, the Labour candidate, who had a 
majority of 1,475. At Penistone on Saturday last the Indepen- 
dent Liberals failed to hold one of their few seats. In a three- 
cornered fight Mr. Gillis (Labour) polled 8,560 votes, Mr. 
Pringle (Independent Liberal) 7,984, and Sir J. P. Hinchcliffe 
(Coalition Liberal) 7,123. Both at Kirkcaldy and at Penistone 
the large miners’ vote decided the issue. The Coalition, on the 
balance, thus lost one seat in the four contests. 


The House of Commons on Thursday, March 3rd, disagreed 
with the Lords’ amendments tothe new Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, and as the Lords did not insist upon their amendments, 
the Bill was passed and received the Royal assent. Dr. Mac. 
namara made out a plausible case for rejecting the conditions 
which the Lords sought to impose upon the receipt of unemploy- 
ment benefit. He argued that it was part of a contract between 
the State and the insured person. Nevertheless, the House of 
Lords was right in seeking to abate the grave scandal attending 
this policy of doles. The Lords proposed that a man or woman 
should not be entitled to refuse “employment on reasonable 
terms for which he is physically and otherwise fit,’ whereas 
the Act only requires him not to refuse “suitable employ- 
ment ’’—a term which may be interpreted according to the whim 
of the Labour Exchange official. 


On Thursday new regulations were introduced in connexion 
with the payment of out-of-work benefits to women described 
as domestic servants on the lists of the Employment Exchanges. 
Among all the abuses of unemployment doles these payments 
to domestic servants who profess to be unemployed but who 
refuse work when it is offered to them seems to us to be the worst. 
On the one side there are the thousands of would-be employers 
crying out for the help of resident domestic servants, and on 
the other hand there are thousands of so-called non-resident 
domestic servants refusing resident work and living at the 
expense of the taxpayer. It seems almost incredilile that in 
a country which is in danger of bankruptcy such a scandalous 
condition of atfairs should be possible. The new regulations 
must be applied very severely indeed. 





Strictly, of course, domestic servants, since they do not come 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, are not entitled to 
benefits, but during the war thousands of women, who had been 
domestic servants, or who in ordinary circumstances would 
have become domestic servants, worked in factories. For that 
reason they now draw unemployment pay though they actually 
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profess to be seeking domestic engagements. The description 
“non-resident domestic servant”’ is something of a fraud. ‘It has 
been invented for the occasion. There is no organization of non- 
resident domestic service. The nearest approach to such an 
organization is the great army of charwomen who, as they 
pleasantly say, come in “to oblige” us when they are wanted. 
Yet non-resident domestic service is now spoken of as though it 
were a professional reality. A woman who calls herself a 
domestic servant but refuses decent conditions in a comfortable 
home has no claim whatever upon the half-ruined taxpayer. 


Mr. Bonar Law announced in the House of Commons on 
Friday, March 4th, that Sir Eric Geddes would resign office in 
August next, when the Government control of the railways 
came to an end. ‘The Cabinet, he said, had prevailed upon 
the Minister of Transport to stay longer than he meant to do, 
so that the settlement with the railway companies might be 
conducted by an expert. Mr. Bonar Law expressed the opinion 
that Sir Eric Geddes had rendered a great service to the country. 
Whether a country impoverished by war is a fit subject for the 
Minister’s grandiose experiments we take leave to doubt. 
Mr. Bonar Law did not say what would happen to the Ministry 
of Transport which was specially constituted, with a large and 
costly staff, for Sir Eric Geddes. We trust that it will disappear 
with him, so that the railway companies may be free to reorganize 
their services without needless interference from Whitehall. 


The Government Bill for freeing the coal trade from State 
control after March 3lst was read a second time, by 277 votes 
to 72, in the House of Commons on Tuesday. The miners’ 
representatives, who had opposed the scheme of control, objected 
vigorously to its abolition and invited sympathy for the ill-paid 
miner, whose average wage was only £4 10s. a week. Sir Clifford 
Cory reminded the House that the industry in January showed 
a loss of £5,000,000. Mr. Gould, of Cardiff, said that Welsh 
coal could not now be sold abroad, because it was too dear; 
American coal was being sold cheaper in Scandinavia than 
ours, and Australian coal was competing favourably with Welsh 
coal in the Mediterranean. Sir Robert Horne repudiated the 
suggestion that the Government should guarantee profits and 
wages and continue to bear a loss of a million pounds a week. 
He declined to believe that the Miners’ Federation was so weak 
that it must accept any rate of wages which the coal-owners 
eared to propose. He invited the miners’ leaders to make a real 
effort to come to terms with the owners, by abandoning the 
hopeless demand for a pooling of the profits and losses of all 
collieries. 





The Miners’ Federation declared last week, in reply to the 
coal-owners, that it stood for a national wage, and that the coal 
industry must be regarded as a single concern, the profits from 
the richer pits going to make up the losses on the poorer collieries, 
The statistics published by the Mines Department on Tuesday 
show, however, that the whole industry is being worked at a 
loss, thanks to Government control and the insatiable demands 
of the miners’ leaders. In January the net cost of each ton of 
coal sold was 40s. 3d., and the average selling price was 34s. 64d. 
Thus the loss on every ton was 5s. 83d. Out of the net cost of 
40s, 3d. per ton, 31s. 7d. was paid in wages—or 5s. 4d. more 
than in the September quarter of last year. It is obvious, what- 
ever the Miners’ Federation may say or do, that the industry 
cannot continue on these lines. The poorer collieries must be 
closed, or the miners must work for less extravagant wages. 


An article by Mr. Duncan Campbell, of the firm of Messrs, Horne 
Bros., which appeared in the Daily Express of February 28th, 
makes some interesting and useful suggestions as to trading 
by barter and so getting rid of the breakdown of our standard of 
value. Mr. Campbell proposes the foundation of Clearing 
Houses in various foreign countries. We have always been 
of opinion that in the Clearing House lies the solution of our 
present trouble with international commerce. What we also 
want is a series of Companics of Merchant Venturers trading 
to Russia, China, Austria, or Germany, or wherever else trade 
is languishing. One Company should be a seller and another a 
buyer. Or half of a Company should sell and the other half buy. 
When tkey arrive at the Clearing Houses, which will be like the 
old factories at Canton and in Calcutta, &c., they will find foreign 
traders eagerly awaiting them to do barter. 


Mr. Duncan Campbell in his article goes on to tell us a most 


Juciferous story in support of his proposal :— 
“A friend of mine travelling in Finland within the last few 





weeks was offered an order for, approximately, half a million 
pounds’ worth of men’s clothing. © was anxious to take the 
offer. It would have given employment for six months to 
fifteen hundred hands. But the payment offered him was 
in standards of timber. He had no idea how much timber 
went to a standard, or the value of a standard. He did not 
know how or where to sell the timber if he had obtained it. 
He had not the remotest idea whether the bargain was a bad 
one or & good one. He might have made a hundred thousand 

unds or lost a hundred thousand pounds on the transaction. 

© was prepared to run ordinary trade risks, but this was a 
speculation which no business man could entertain. So, most 
reluctantly, he declined the order. Employment needed in 
England, timber needed in England, clothing urgently needed 
in Russia—and yet the whole transaction was dropped owing 
to the uncertainty of values.” 


How very different would have been the position if one of 
Mr. Duncan Campbell’s Clearing Houses had existed, and if 
to work it there was a Company of Merchant Venturers of the 
kind we propose! In that case, Mr. Duncan Campbell’s friend 
would have said to the traders who offered him the half-million 
order: “All right. Come along to the Clearing House. I 
am not in the timber business, but my friend Mr. Jones will 
be delighted to do business with you, because I know he has 
come out here specially to buy timber.” After a little “higgling” 
business would have been done. Clearly the first step is to 
organize companies of merchants and to assist them with the 
aid of their foreign colleagues to start Clearing Houses. If 
the Government are wise, they will give a grant or a guarantee 
in order to.start business. Still, we are not sure that, after all, 
a good backing from a bank would not be the safer and better 
way. Government help always seems to carry with it the 
curse of sterility. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Sir Robert Horne, 
with characteristic ability and clearness, explained his new 
scheme for export credits. We have not space to deal with 
the general debate, which showed, however, that the Government 
are taking the right lines about trade with Russia. They want to 
encourage Russian trade in every way, but they do not share 
the absurd illusion that trade with Russia in itself will almost 
cure unemployment. There will not be a great deal of trade for 
some time to come. Nevertheless, trade to the value of four 
million pounds was done last year. 


Sir Robert Horne divided his new credit scheme into two 
parts. Thefirst dealt with export trade risks on approved security. 
For these risks the Government would ‘“‘ guarantee,”’ but would 
not “ advance,” 85 per cent. of the value of the goods. By this 
plan the exporter could carry on his business through his banker 
in the ordinary way. The second part of the scheme dealt with 
uncovered risks. For these risks the Government would guar- 
antee 50 per cent. of the uncovered balance if the foreign 
importer accepted the other half of the risk. As for transactions 
entered into by bankers, the Government would guarantee up 
to 70 per cent. All this will not, of course, satisfy those who 
want the State to do everything. But it is good that there is 
plenty of room for private Companies of Merchant Venturers 
who we hope will now come forward. 








The trade unions were reminded in the Court of Chancery 
on Monday that they are not a law unto themselves. Mr. 
James Walton, the Member for the Don Valley, was a working 
miner and a member of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association for 
many years. He stood at the General Election as a candidate 
of the National Democratic Party and defeated an Independent 
Liberal and a Labour man. For venturing to differ in politics 
from the Socialists who control the executive of his union 
he was marked down. When, in the exercise of his rights 
as a free citizen, he ventured in 1919 as a unionist miner to 
oppose the Socialist leaders’ demand for a strike, he was 
expelled from the union to which he had belonged all his life. 
Mr. Justice Russell found that the resolution expelling Mr. 
Walton was in breach of the rules and void, and he granted 
an injunction against the union to prevent the executive from 
depriving Mr. Walton of his rights and privileges. The Labour 
Party’s attempt, contrary to all our traditions, to turn the 
trade unions into political societies and to persecute all trade 
unionists who are not Socialists has thus been checked—and 
none too soon. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85}; 
Thursday week, 854; a year ago, 88$. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—»—_—— 
REVOLUTION AND -TAXATION, 
II. 

Tur Pian OF CAMPAIGN. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 


INCE the House of Commons still has the power of 
shutting or opening the national purse, the friends 
of sane taxation must induce a majority of the House of 
Commons to pledge itself, not of course to work either 
for or against the present Government, but lo vole against 
any Budget or Finance Bill in which the money to be raised 
from taxes and other sources should exceed the sum of 950 
millions (£950,000,000). The only effectual method of 
doing this is to secure the support of a powerful and com- 
pact body of electors, men and women, in each constitu- 
ency. These clectors must agree to vote against any 
candidate who will not take the Economy pledge—.e., 
the pledge against taxing beyond the 950 millions limit. 


Tue Frest Sree. 


In order that this may be done I ask the Spectator to 
appeal in the first place to the rich men, or rather ex-rich 
men, among its readers to write to you agreeing to guar- 
antee, say, £10,000 each, provided that a body of com- 
petent and trustworthy men will carry out the scheme 
set forth below. They would not of course bind them- 
selves to details by accepting my scheme in principle. 
The details must be decided Jater. 

In order to accomplish the full scheme, these twenty or 
thirty captains of industry who had provided the guarantee 
should ask the readers of the Spectator to come forward 
with subscriptions, and also to record their names and 
addresses in order that they might be relied upon for 
support and help in the constituencies, All directions 
as to addresses, payments to bank, &c., would, of course, be 
given. It would, of course, be promised that the sub- 
scriptions asked for in the Spectator should be used for 
an immediate campaign in the country. Further, the 
signatories of the letter should represent all parties. They 
would make it clear that they were out for a single object 
and that no attempt would be made to use the movement 
for party purposes. In a word, the sole aim and object 
would be to set up a barrier beyond which, be the excuse 
what it might, no further wasting of the national resources 
could occur. It should be further stated that all sub- 
scriptions would be acknowledged, with the names of the 
senders, in the next number of the Spectator after their 
receipt. The object of announcing such subscriptions 
at once would be to give a lead and encourage other people 
to send money. I will assume that some fifteen to twenty 
thousand pounds at the very least could be got in this 
way. 

Tue Seconp Step. 

The second step should be a canvass through the post 
of the chief persons of position and independent means 
throughout the country. These persons are often 
addressed by advertisers, and there are various lists of 
them obtainable. The number on the list of the well- 
to-do is about 120,000. Even at the present rate of postage 
it would not cost much over £1,000 to circularize them. 
Each envelope would contain a reprint of the letter and 
of the Spectator appeal. ‘The recipients would be asked (1) 
to give their names and addresses as supporters of the 
scheme ; (2) to send a subscription, if possible of not less 
than £1; and (3) to pledge themselves to vote against any 
candidate at a General Election or by-election who would 
not give the economy pledge as above. If, however, though 
in general sympathy with the work of the Union, they were 
not prepared at present to give such a pledge, they would 
still be asked to subscribe and to join the Union. 

I should very much hope that the canvassing of these 
people would bring in some 2,000 names and another ten 
or twelve thousand pounds’ worth of subscriptions. The 
opgem would, of course, be put in a clear and readable form, 
and it would be pointed out that men ought to give a definite 
percentage of their capital—say £1 per £1,000 of their 
investments. The names of the persons from whom 


support and pledges were obtained should be at once 





- mage under the various constituencies in which they 
ive. 
Tue Tarp Srep. 
The third step would be to canvas what 

“ the Million list.” This is a list of persons tiviog then 
rented above £50 a year, that is roughly the whole 
of the educated class. They should be circularized much 
in the same way as the 120,000—i.e., by asking them both 
to subscribe and to pledge themselves to back the Barrier 
Policy. Their answers when received would, of course 
also be tabulated under the constituencies, and their 
money would be placed to the credit of the Union, 1 
should expect 40,000 names and £40,000 in money. 


Tue Fourts Strep. 


The fourth step is naturally that of greatest import- 
ance. It is also the step which would involve the greatest 
amount of expenditure by the movement. But it would 
have much the greatest effect in influencing the Government 
and gaining the sympathy of the public. When the names 
of the persons who had replied to the third or “ Million ” 
circular had been counted and analysed, representatives 
of the Barrier movement would be dispatched to the 
constituencies, taking them, of course, in groups. The 
duty of a representative would be to write an invitation 
to each person who had subscribed or taken the pledge, 
asking for his attendance at a small meeting at which 
some leading local man would be first asked privately 
to take the chair. The representative’s proposal would 
be a simple one. He es say that ts he wanted 
to do was to circularize all men and women in the con- 
stituency who were on the Parliamentary Register, and 
ask them to give the pledge or else to attend a public meeting 
to hear the matter discussed. The executive of the 
Barrier Fund would of course pay the expenses of this 
circularization. 

I assume that in this way a compact body of some six 
or seven hundred persons could on the average be obtained 
in every constituency ; these electors would promise to 
vote only for a pledged candidate, and if neither candidate 
would give the pledge, and a third could not be found, to 
abstain from voting. Thus a body of electors would be 
called into existence in every constituency which would 
represent the cause of Economy. 


This is a crude sketch, but I claim for it the following 
advantages. It would proceed in regular and progressive 
steps, while the financial requirements would be enlarged 
at each successive advance. There is a ways and means 
scheme for each step except the final one ; and even that, 
if it was thought necessary, might be accompanied by a 
demand for local subscriptions. But though it is desirable 
that the whole plan should be carried out, I cannot help 
thinking that if there were sufficient energy and enthusiasm 
shown by rich men on all sides to make the thing non- 
party, and also to make it very serious and get it large 
support, the Government would have yielded long before 
it had become necessary to fire the loaded rifle. The 
knowledge that an independent body, backed by some 
of the very best names in the country, was working in every 
constituency would have a very great effect upon the 
nerves of Members of Parliament. They would hear 
the knocking of the men engaged in making a mine 
beneath their feet. On the other hand, many, probably 
a large majority of members, would be delighted with a 
campaign in favour of the Taxation Barrier, and would do 
all in their power to help. 

Once more, it all depends upon the seriousness with 
which the matter is approached. If the country feels 
that the advocates of a Barrier to Excessive Taxation are 
in earnest, it will help them. If the Government feels 
that they are in earnest and mean business, they will 
surrender. 

I must apologize to whoever reads this proposal for a 
certain amount of over-vehemence. That attitude of mind, 
I admit, is not suitable to the matter with which I deal. 
I have to confess, however, that I feel a sense of savage 
indignation when I think how great is the danger, and yet 
how easy it would be to escape it if we could get the Govern- 
ment to take appropriate action. If before they commit 
themselves to expenditure they will only ask Lord Cromer’s 
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question, “ Where is the money to come from ¢” we may 
yet avoid National Bankruptcy. TAXPAYER. 


(1) Income Taz. 
(2) Super Taz. 
(3) Corporation Tax. 
(4) Land Taz. 
(5) Inhabited House Duty, 
(6) Licences. 
(7) Death Duties. 
(8) Stamps. 
(9) Duties, 
(10) Excise. 
(11) Rates, 
éc., &e. 


(Conclusion.) 





WHAT THE “SPECTATOR” COULD DO. 


“FINAXPAYER,” in the concluding portion of his 

communication, makes several specific suggestions 
for action by those who desire to set up a barrier to exces- 
sive and therefore ruinous taxation. He also makes 
certain suggestions as to the way in which the Spectator 
might help in the matter. We will set forth what we are 
prepared to do, and will add a few words of comment on 
the whole subject. 

If four or five men who hold high positions in the British 
financial world, either in respect of their own wealth or as 
trustees for the wealth of others, will write to us and ask 
us to take the preliminary steps suggested by “ Tax- 
payer,” and will add that they are personally willing to 
guarantee a stated amount of money for carrying out a 
non-party campaign of the kind proposed by “* Taxpayer,”’ 
and will further express their willingness to pay down 
10 per cent: of the amount they guarantee for immediate 
expenses, we will play the part proposed for us by * Tax- 

ayer. 

; (1) We will first of all arrange for a Finance Committee, 
i.e., secure three competent persons to manage the finances 
of the scheme. 

(2) We will open our columns to an immediate sub- 
scription for carrying on the work. 

(3) We will invite persons who approve of the policy of 
“ Taxpayer ” to send us their names and addresses, which 
will be recorded in the Spectator Office as those of persons 
who will support only Parliamentary candidates prepared 
to give firm assurances that they will vote against any 
Budget or Finance Bill or money resolution of the House 
of Commons which entails the total money to be raised 
from taxes and other sources exceeding in any one year 
the sum of £950,000,000 (Nine Hundred and Fifty Million 
Pounds). 

(4) If this preliminary appeal in the Spectator brings in 
a sufficient amount of money we will ourselves undertake 
to circularise the 120,000 well-to-do people. 

(5) Granted that this appeal proves a success, that 
is, is encouraging enough to justify further action, we 
will ask the People’s Union for Economy—a body whose 
principles, in our opinion, are entirely satisfactory—to 
appoint a Sub-Committee of their Executive Committee 
charged with the special duty of carrying out the further 
portion of “ Taypayer’s ” proposals and of dealing with the 
funds already collected. 

If we reached the point we have indicated, we are sure 
our readers would agree with us that the rest of the work 
should be continued not by a newspaper but by an inde- 
— body of men able to complete the work and get the 

elp of the Press generally. The matter is much too 
big and too important to be handled by any one newspaper. 
All that we ought to do, and this we are willing to do, is to 
see whether we can obtain the water which has to be 
poured down the pump in order to make it work. All 
therefore depends upon the first response ! 

Though no doubt many improvements might be made 
in “ Taxpayer's” scheme, and though it will probably 
seem to many readers crude, if not even wild, we believe 
that, taken as a whole, it is quite practicable, and that it 
would accomplish what it proposes. The House of 
Commons is, as it always has been, the supreme financial 
organ of the nation, and “ Taxpayer’s ” scheme is a scheme 





for working by and through the House of Commons, 


not by any form of direct action, but by that perfectly 
constitutional influence which all voters possess—the 
power of giving or withholding their votes, according 
as they receive assurances in regard to the action of 
candidates for Parliament. When men tell the Cabinet that 
if is does not adopt a particular policy at home or abroad 
they will strike or adopt some olhes orm of direct action, 
they are not acting constitutionally or legally. 

If, however, a man says that he will vote only for a 
candidate who will give him certain pledges as to his 
policy, then the action taken by the voter is perfectly 
egitimate, is the action of a good citizen, and directly 
consonant with the duties imposed upon him as a voter. 

We feel quite sure that if enough people of the right kind 
give the lead, they will find plenty of followers. Further, 
we feel sure that the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment will surrender at discretion, and in most cases with 
a kind of satisfaction. Though individual Cabinet Ministers 
like the power given to them by what we call the “ must ”’ 
argument, that is by the right to say, “ We must have 
this”’ or “ We must have that,” the Cabinet as a whole 
would like to possess the final argument: ‘“ At any rate, 
you can’t have it this year. The barrier resolution of 
the House of Commons vetoes the proposal. It would 
involve total taxation higher than the £950,000,000 fixed 
by Parliament.” 

We speak advisedly when we say that a movement of 
this kind all depends on the sort of lead the nation gets. 
Dr. Johnson in his wonderful essay on the nature of the 
British soldier declares, like so many men since his time, 
that what the Englishman expects is leadership. It must 
not, of course, be leadership in a direction in which he is 
disinclined to go. But even in what he holds the right 
direction he expects a lead from certain persons whom 
on general grounds he considers to be his natural leaders 
in respect of each particular problem, i.e., the men 
who know best, who are most interested, and so on. 
Leadership from them he regards as one of his indefeasible 
rights, and nothing will induce him to stir a foot without 
such leadership. 

In the Army or Navy, of course, he expects this compli- 
ment of leadership from his officers, men who always say : 
“Come on,” but never “ Goon.” In politics or finance or 
social! work he expects it from the people who are in the 
position of leaders—the experts, the men of what Dizzy, 
following Burke, called “light and leading.” When 
they take no action, John Bull crosses his legs and sits 
still, and mutters, “Nothing doing.” We are as sure 
as we are of anything in the world that unless those to 
whom the country looks as leaders in matters financial, 
economic, and fiscal will give a distinct and definite lead 
in regard to some such a scheme as that propounded by 
“ Taxpayer,” nothing will happen. Jt all depends upon 
them. Do they really believe what so many of them have 
told us of late in public and in private, that we have 
reached “the day of judgment” in respect of taxation 
and expenditure, and that, unless we halt, national 
bankruptcy with its inevitable sequel, social and political 
revolution, will be at our doors? If this is only rhetoric, 
or a grim kind of practical joke, and things are not really 
half so bad as they seem, then, of course, they will very 
properly do nothing. If it is not all a joke, then surely 
they will not say: “ We are too tired, too worried, too 
hopeless, too pessimistic, to make any effort.” 

When we assert that the leaders of whom we speak are 
placed on a dilemma and must either give the lead or admit 
that the country does not need saving, or, again, that it 
is not worth saving, we do not suggest for a moment that 
they must accept “ Taxpayer’s” or the Spectator’s plan. 
That would be a most monstrous impertinence. All we 
say is that they must devise some plan of action, and that 
action must take the form of reaching the House of Commons 
through the electors and on non-party lines. Button- 
holing the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and other Members of the Cabinet and getting pledges from 
them is perfectly useless or, rather, is entirely ephemeral 
in its effect. The Government in these matters is like Cres- 
sida in the play—not a bad-hearted girl, but always willing 
to yield to the nearest aspirant to her favours. If we are to 
pull through, as unquestionably we can if we so will, but 
shall not if we do not will it, the members of the next two 
Parliaments must be pledged to accept a financial datum 
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line such as is proposed by “ Taxpayer,” and there must 
be a special body to see that the pledge is not forgotten 
or mislaid. 

If anyone says the whole thing is absurd and that you 
can never be sure that you may not want a few millions 
more in any particular year, or en office, we 
have only one question to ask: “ Do you realize what is 
going to be the first effect of the present slump or depression 
not merely in finance but in all industrial operations ? ” 

That first effect will be a reduction in the yield of the 
taxes, whether in Income Tax, Super Tax, Corporation 
Tax, Death Duties, &tamps, Licences, and a dozen other 
imposts, or in the Post Office and the Telephones. Now, 
there will be found to be only two ways of meeting 
this shrinkage in the drawing power of our taxation. One 
is the keeping of expenditure low ; the other is an increase 
in the amount of the taxes, or the devising of new ones. 
But this is a cure which must increase the disease, How 
are we to recover from a trade depression, caused ultimately 
by over-taxation, if we add to the taxes ? 





THE BLUNDER OF GERMANY. 


[T is sad that the Germans seem to be incapable of 
understanding other people. During the war we 
had very good reason to be grateful for this peculiarity, 
as the success of the Allies was appreciably due to the 
mistakes of Germany. If Germany had behaved otherwise 
America might never have come into the war. But now 
that we are making not war but peace it is a diiferent 
matter altogether. For our part we can honestly say 
that ever since the Armistice we have wanted to create 
an atmosphere helpful to Germany, because we recognized 
that all countries must be restored if any was to be restored. 
We have argued without ceasing that the survival of the 
present German Government was necessary to the stability 
of Germany, and therefore to the general European process 
of settling down, and we have discouraged all attempts 
at sudden or high-handed action against a German Govern- 
ment which was none too secure in the saddle. It might 
have been supposed that Germany, recognizing the 
substantial tolerance of the British people—it is really a 
remarkable change from the talk during the war, when 
people used to say that they would never speak to or 
trade with a German again—would have tried to make it 
easy for us not merely to continue in the same frame 
of mind, but to improve upon it. Instead of that the 
Germans have foolishly preferred to unite the vast majority 
of Englishmen in a renewed hostility towards Germany. 
The right course for Germany to have taken would 
have been to say that although she doubted her capacity 
to pay she would do her best, that her financial books 
would lie open to inspection, and that for the rest she 
trusted to the reasonableness of the Allies and to the 
general acceptance of the fact—for it is a fact—that the 
payment of an indemnity may be found to be doing 
more harm to the recipient than to the payer. If Germany 
had acted in that way it cannot be doubted that in future 
years considerable modifications would have been intro- 
duced in the scheme for collecting the German indemnity, 
No sensible person really supposes that we can map out 
exact payments for more than a generation ahead. It 
may be said that even now, by incurring the great trouble 
and expense of occupying more German territory, the 
Allies are going the best way to work to make the in- 
demnity a burden upon themselves rather than a source 
of income. There is something in that objection, though 
it may be exaggerated, but in any case the Germans by 
an inadequate, unreasonable and even defiant policy 
have left us no alternative. They have committed the 
mistake of uniting most of our conflicting parties. 

We confess that for ourselves we are more concerned 
about reading Germany a moral lesson than about insisting 
upon the exact sum of the indemnity. In the matter of 
the indemnity we walk upon such uncertain ground that 
the most accomplished prophet might well shed a little 
of his self-confidence. Analogies drawn from the in- 
demnities paid after the Napoleonic wars and after the 
Franco-German War are beside the point. The world 
was not then such a complicated and closely inter-related 
structure as it is to-day. Industrial life was not then 
brought to a standstill. Nations were not then bled 





white. And the exchanges did not jump up an 
like a iochiathoten. "Al the = r. Se 
extraordinarily unwise to refer to the indemnity paid 
by France after Waterloo, because so far as the analogy 
is applicable it tells against him. He argued that France 
was then let off with comparative leniency because it was 
recognized that it was to the advantage of Europe that 
she should heal her wounds as soon as possible. But 
the source and inspiration of that leniency was the Duke 
of Wellington, and the opponents of it were the Prussians 
headed by Bliicher. As regards the analogy of the 
Franco-German War, that too tells against Dr. Simons. 
When Bismarck demanded six billion francs, Thiers declared 
that such a sum was entirely out of the question. He 
suggested that France might be able to pay three billion 
francs as a maximum. Nevertheless, the indemnity was 
subsequently fixed at five billion francs, and Thiers stated 
in the National Assembly that he had been perfectly aware 
all the time that France could pay. We should not be 
at all surprised if Germany similarly says now that she 
can pay, or at all events that she will try to pay. But 
in that case she will merely have put to her credit the 
folly of having ruffled the Allies, planted in their minds 
doubts which it should have been her business to dispel, 
and revived memories which she would have done well 
to obliterate. 

But to return to the moral question. The crimes of 
Germany have not become less by the lapse of time. The 
Germans might well wish that such a magic solvent existed 
but it does not. What the Germans are therefore doin) 
by their intransigence, and by their new flood of arguments 
that Germany did not provoke the war but that it was 
hatched by the Allies themselves, is to remind us that it 
is as necessary as ever to prove that war does not pay, 
and that crime must be followed by punishment. As it 
is the generous custom of Englishmen to have short 
memories about the wrongs done to them, it may be as 
well to recall what Germany proposed to do to us if she 
won the war. In May, 1918, when the German armies 
were in the full flood of their spring success, Count von 
Roon, a pan-German member of the Prussian Upper 
House, and a representative of those Prussians who made 
the war, proposed the following peace terms :— 

1, No armistice on sea or land until the British troops are 
cleared out of France and Belgium, and the Germans 
are in Paris, 

Annexation of Belgium, and of the coast of Calais. 

Annexation of the Briey-Lo’ region, N.E. France. 

France to surrender Belfort, Toul, and Verdun, and the 
territory to the East of those places. 

Return of the German Colonies. 

England to surrender her coaling stations, and to return 
Gibraltar to Spain. 

The whole British Navy to surrender. 

England to return Egypt, with the Suez Canal, to Turkey. 

Evacuation of Greece, and restoration of King Constantine. 

Division of Serbia and Montenegro between Austria and 
Bulgaria. 

Payment of an indemnity of £9,000,000,000 by America, 

ngland, and France. 

Occupation of French and Belgian territory to continue 
until this agreement is carried out, the Allies paying 
cost of occupation. 

The indemnity demanded was a superfluity of wickedness. 

No damage had been done to Germany, except in a small 

part of Kast Prussia. The people who drew up those 

terms are now circulating in the Allied countries a new 
and impudent propaganda. One appeal is addressed to 

Churchmen, another to “‘ Britons with a conscience and to 

the American people,” and so on. Churchmen are invited 

to believe that when Mr. Lloyd George declared that the 
enforcement of the Treaty of Versailles was a just punish- 

ment for Germany’s aggression he was prem as “a 

man with a guilty conscience.” “ Followers of Christ ” are 

adjured, “as a matter of conscience,” to put an end 
to the “ Great Lie’ which is being told to the detriment 
of Germany. 

Herr Ebert, the President of the German Republic, 
though he does not emulate the impudence of the Leagu«: 
of German Patriots, says that the present demands of 
the Allies are a violation of the Treaty of Versailles. Why 
@ violation? At this point it is desirable to explain the 
basis on which this charge rests, particularly as it is being 
repeated in several English newspapers. Article 233 of 
the Treaty provides that the amount of the indemnity 
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is to be fixed, not by the Supreme Council, but by the 
Reparation Commission. The Commission is instructed 
to name the amount to be paid on or before May Ist, 
1921, and it is therefore said that Germany cannot default 
in respect of the indemnity before that date. The Allies, 
that is to say, are accused of wrongfully occupying German 
towns, not because they are justified in doing so for financial 
reasons, but because they make financial reasons the 
excuse for punishing Germany for having disregarded 
some wholly different aspects of the Treaty. The answer 
to this charge seems to us to be that there are clauses 
(17 and 18 in Annexe II. of that part of the Treaty dealing 
with Reparation) which give a general power to the Allied 
and Associated Powers to take any such action against 
Germany as they may think fit if Germany fails in the 
performance of “ any obligation” under that part of the 
present Treaty. 

There is really no case against the Supreme Council. 
The Germans have driven Mr. Lloyd George into an 
agreement with M. Briand which otherwise might not 
have been easily reached. France professes to be pleased ; 
but the setback to a general settling down in Europe 
is unmistakable. The whole thing is » Bere 





MR. HARDING’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


T is not very edifying to read in several English Liberal 
newspapers chilly criticisms of President Harding’s 
Inaugural, interpreting it as a kind of Tory or reactionary 
statement. It seems to be a habit with some people to 
allow labelling to take the place of thinking; when a 
derogatory label has once been fixed on some political 
speech or bill or movement everything goes on afterwards, 
from the point of view of the Liberal labellers, on the 
assumption that some malevolent retrograde policy is 
being deliberately imposed upon the world. There is a 
tacit tradition that British Liberals should sympathize 
with the American Democrats and not with the American 
Republicans. A Republican would find it hard to please 
them whatever he might say or do. The title “ a 
crat”’ may possibly account for this tradition, though 
it would be rather a puzzle, if one examined the matter 
afresh, to say why Liberals here should think that they are 
more democratic than other British politicians and that 
they are the natural allies of democrats abroad. Really 
they are less democratic than Unionists, for resistance 
has more commonly come from them than from Unionists 
to such truly democratic proposals as the Poll of the People 
and Universal Military Service, which would put an end 
to privilege and would attach the obligation of bearing 
the brunt of war to the persons of all those who demanded 
war. Further, when such an utterly unconstitutional 
and undemocratic institution as the Council of Action 
was created, excuses were found for it by many Liberals, but, 
so far as we know, by not a single Unionist. We may 
not have suggested the right explanation, but the fact is 
clear enough that the tendency of British Liberals is to 
regard Mr. Harding’s address as a falling away from the 
vivifying radiance of Mr. Wilson’s idealism. They write 
as though the world must consent to a stagnant 
period or a political hibernation of four years. Now, we 
venture to say that this estimate of the situation is as 
far from the truth as it can possibly be. We hope it will 
not be misunderstood by American Republicans and taken 
as a sign that we do not really expect their co-operation. 
So far from not finding any tendency in Mr. Harding to 
negotiate with the Old World and to work something in 
the nature of a League of Nations, we finda very definite 
desire on his part to do these things. The facts that he is 
cautious, is very careful of American sovereignty, and 
shuns an access of ambition like poison are all to the good. 
There are far greater possibilities in this attitude than 
there were in the attitude of Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson, 
having had no experience in the temper and methods of 
Kurope—that was no blame to him, as his country had 
kept itself scrupulously detached from European politics— 
believed that it would be possible to present the stupid and 
confused Old World with a completely new framework 
of international relations into which all the troubles of 
large and small nations could be fitted so that, as in a 
completed jigsaw puzzle, there would be no ragged 
edges. From the first moment we were afraid that this 








was going too far, and the event has given only too much 
substance to our misgivings. A super-state, or something 
sufficiently like a super-state to be called one, was to be 
set up, and Mr. Wilson, without troubling to conciliate his 
political opponents, incidentally overlooked the fact that 
his proposal would clash with the American Constitution. 
Even though his methods were in themselves bound to 
raise up critics, he might nevertheless have done much 
to placate opposition if he had been blessed with such a 
manner as composes difficulties. But his habit of mind 
was unfortunately quite different. He displayed a kind 
of intellectual arrogance, a withering contempt for objec- 
tions raised by men most of whom were no doubt mentally 
much less brilliant than himself, and his posture became 
that of an autocrat. The results were the wreck of his 
schemes—a wreck which in many respects we sincerely 
deplore, as every man of decent feelings must have found 
much to respond to and to admire in Mr. Wilson’s soaring 
principles—and a wide revolt throughout America against 
the man who in the name of democracy had ruled as an 
autocrat. 

In these circumstances it would not have been aston- 
ishing if Mr. Harding and his party had swung to the 
opposite extreme. The salving by Mr. Harding of some of 
the most important of Mr. Wilson’s principles, and his 
declaration that he believes those principles are workable, 
are the best signs which have come from America for a 
long time. We know now that Britain and America, 
without any question of an alliance, will be able to form 
such @ union of understanding and goodwill that what may 
be called the Anglo-Saxon spirit will be the most important 
single influence in the world. If that comes about every- 
thing else desirable will follow. In building a house the 
first thing is to lay a good foundation, and all politics is 
nothing but house-building carried out in a different 
material. The supreme virtue of Mr. Harding’s pro- 
gramme is that it tells us where we are. Nowhere in his 
address did he, in the Wilsonian manner, ask that the value 
of facts should be allowed to words and aspirations. 

Some months ago, after reading a good deal of Republican 
literature, we predicted that the creation of a World Court 
for trying all international questions which might be 
justiciable would be one of the most prominent Republican 
proposals. The prediction is fulfilled. But apart from 
the World Court, Mr. Harding makes the tremendously 
important offer to join in a conference for reducing 
armaments. How anybody who takes all the American 
circumstances into consideration, and is moreover blessed 
with an understanding of the gradual processes of the 
normal human mind with its instinctive preference of 
experience to theory, can pretend that Mr. Harding’s 
profession of faith does not give us all the encouragement 
we need is past our comprehension. To us it seems as 
clear as daylight that America can be brought of her own 
will into an association of nations. Of course she cannot 
be brought in except on her own terms. Now that we 
know the terms in outline, however, they seem to us 
to be quite satisfactory. 

In order that there may be no mistake about the wording 
and the spirit of Mr. Harding’s offer, let us quote from his 
address :— 

‘* Confident of our ability to work out our own destiny, and 
jealously guarding our right to do so, we seek no part in 
directing the destinies of the Old World. We do not mean 
to be entangled. We will accept no responsibility except as 
our own conscience and judgment, in each instance, may 
determine. Our eyes never will be blind to a developing 
menace; our ears never deaf to the eall of civilization. 
We recognize the new order in the world, with the closer 
contacts which progress has wrought. We sense the call of the 
human heart for fellowship, fraternity, and co-operation. We 
crave friendship, and harbour no hate. But America can be a 
party to no permanent military alliance. It can enter into no 
political commitments nor assume any economic obligations 
which will subject our decisions to any other than our own 
authority. We have no thought to impede the paths to closer 
relationship. We wish to promote understanding. We want 
to do our part in making offensive warfare so hateful that 
Governments and peoples who resort to it must prove the 
righteousness of their cause or stand as outlaws before the bar 
of civilization. 

We are ready to associate ourselves with the nations of the 
world, great and small, for conference, for counsel, to seek the 
expressed views of world opinion, to recommend @ way to 
approximate disarmament, and to relieve the crushing burdens 
of military and naval establishments. We elect to participate 
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in suggesting plans for mediation, conciliation and arbitration, 
and would gladly join in that exp conscience of progress 
which seeks to clarify and write the laws of international relation- 
ship, and establish a world court for the disposition of such 
justiciable questions as nations are to submit thereto. 
In expressing irations, in seeking practical plans, in trans- 
lating humanity’s new concept of righteousness and justice and 
its hatred of war into recommended action, we are ready most 
heartily to unite, but every commitment must be made in the 
exercise of our national sovereignty. A world super-Government 
is contrary to everything we cherish and can have no sanction 
by our Republic. This is not selfishness, it is sanctity It is 
not aloofness, it is security. America is ready to encourage, 
eager to initiate, anxious to participate in any seemly programme 
likely to lesson the probability of war, and promote that brother- 
hood of mankind which must be God’s highest conception of 
human relationship. Mankind needs a world-wide benediction 
of understanding. It is needed among individuals, among 
peoples, among Governments.” 

The way is clearly pointed here to getting rid of the 
crushing burden of armaments. Navies and armies will, 
of course, be necessary for policing the world and for pre- 
senting the ultima ratio of force in the face of unruly 
members of civilized international society, but we may look 
forward with confidence if we can agree with America— 
and only fools or madmen would fail to agree—to cutting 
out of our Budget the old excessive expenditure. If only 
we can come to an understanding there will be no cause for 
jealousy when America builds ships of war; her ships will 
be added to the aggregate of strength which keeps Peace 
upon her throne, and the more ships America builds the less 
will be the strain upon us. 

We need pick out only two other things from the address. 
Although Mr. Harding referred to new tariffs he remarked 
that he recognized that “a country cannot sell where it 
cannot buy.” We imagine, therefore, that his tariffs, if 
they see the light at all, will be very reasonable. The 
other point to which we must refer is Mr. Harding’s touch 
of true democracy :— 

“There is something inherently wrong, something out of 

accord with the ideals of representative democracy, when ono 
portion of our ——_ turns its activities to private gain 
amid defensive war while another is fighting, sacrificing, or 
dying for national preservation.” 
Surely that is excellently said. It displays that spirit 
of democracy which is often denied in this country 
but is the common type in the Dominions. In the 
Dominions it is taken for granted that if there is a severe 
or unpopular obligation—such as the obligation to bear 
arms in the defence of one’s country—it should rest not on 
a few but upon all. If that had been an axiom here when 
the war began in 1914 there would not have been the least 
difficulty in arraying the whole British nation for service 
in the war. We should have been saved the growth of 
industrial privilege among the trade unionists who stayed 
at home, with its appalling legacy in the shape of jealousy, 
needlessly high prices, trade slump, and unemployment. 

We sincerely trust that our Government will accept 
Mr. Harding’s invitation without delay. He has given 
us a great opportunity in the best possible circumstances 
because it occurs at the beginning of his Presidential career. 
What ought to be done now is quite unlike most of our 
political problems in that it is perfectly simple. We have 
only got to set to work by joining in a disarmament confer- 
ence and by finding out in detail on what terms America 
will associate herself with other nations in conducting 
what may still be called the League of Nations. 





HALF A DAY OFF. 


FPXHE working day is becoming shorter and shorter, 

but that does not mean that fewer and fewer people 
are by nature industrious. There are a great many 
people in the world—a large minority—who cannot be 
idle. If their trade or handicraft or profession does not 
occupy all their time, they will embrace a second, no matter 
whether it pays them in actual cash or not. Some of them 
will make a secondary profession of a hobby ; others will 
adopt some definitely useful employment and pursue it 
for gain in one form or other. For instance, the clerk 
in his spare time may try his hand at the arts. The man 
who makes his living é mechanical writing may try 
literary production, or may study music with a view to 
performance, or pictures in order to paint. The labourer 


may first mend and then endeavour to make his boots. 
The bricklayer may try to build a cottage or practise 





carpentry till he is able roughly to furnish one. Difficulties 
will of course arise if these men endeavour to sell the 
results of their labour, and we shall hear a great deal 
about “pin money.” But those who would restrict 
liberty do not always succeed; and anyhow, no one can 
prevent a man from working for himself and so saving 
as apart from making, his own money. 

If secondary occupations became at all the fashion 
there would be a great demand for training in crafts and 
“hobbies” at all the schools in the Kingdom. A great 
new impetus would be given to technical education, and 
some literary or artistic instruction would probably be 
insisted upon. Naturally, it would be impossible to give, 
even to the most promising scholar, enough such instruction 
to make him proficient, but enough might be done to 
initiate him into various forms of leisure work, and create 
in him a desire to go farther when he left school and had 
to begin to make his living. as most of us have to do, not 
as he chose but as he could. 

One result of this new state of things, if it ever comes 
about, will be a great deal of very amateurish work to be 
seen everywhere. We shall see some very queer building 
and some still more outlandish furniture. We shall hear 
music everywhere and see a new form of “ futurist” 
painting. There is little evidence that the sense of beauty 
is strong in unsophisticated persons. Industry, however, 
has other and less obviously productive ways of showing 
itself. Give the majority of industrious men half the day 
which they can call their own, and a proportion of them 
will read and theorise and think in the greater part of their 
spare time. LEccentrics will be commoner than they are 
now, and there will be no mute, inglorious men of talent 
whose abilities have been squandered upon dull toil. 
More leisure will produce more genius. Society will 
have to make the best use it can of some very odd, one- 
sided, self-instructed, rather dangerous men of genius. 
Fiery fanatics and mystics on the border line of sanity 
will, we believe, be common. So much of the intellectual 
force of the sons of toil has been hitherto suppressed for 
want of time to develop it ; now it may very likely burst 
forth in an explosive manner. 

What would be the result, we wonder, among pro- 
fessional men of a six-hour day? They are never likely 
to get so short a day as the working man demands; for 
one thing, they will always want a longer time of complete 
holiday for reasons of brain-fag. Still, the fashion of short 
working hours is sure to be felt from top to bottom of 
society. The result will be to counteract the present 
tendency to specialization. People will not mind their 
own business as they mind it now. The learned judge 
who with several unfilled hours in each day on his hands 
fits up for himself a laboratory or collects an exhaustive 
philosophical library will no longer say to the scientific 
chemist or the learned divine, “ You know and I don’t.” 
He will argue. One effect of de-centralization must always 
be an apparent lowering of standard. In the days we 
are imagining fewer men will hesitate to give their opinion 
on any subject but their own than hesitate now. A vast 
number of quacks will make their voices heard, and real 
experts will find themselves surrounded by half-informed 
critics. In many ways we think they (the experts) will 
benefit by being obliged to face this rather rough music— 
they have had things too much their own way. A temp- 
tation to steal off with their own particular “key of 
knowledge” has sometimes been too much for them. 

One good thing at least we may hope for from the changes 
we have been imagining. More leisure for the working 
class will save the intellectual class alive. It looks like 
dying out. Its numbers grow less and less, but it will 
be recruited by all the natural scholars who have at last 
time to follow their true bent. There is now little differ- 
ence, so far as money is concerned, between the hand 
worker and the brain worker. Birds of a feather will 
flock together from everywhere. 

But what may we expect to be the effect of the new 
leisure upon the idle of all social degrees, upon the natural 
loafer, whether he loaf at club or pub? We must hope 
he will not be quite so numerous as might logically be 
expected. However hopeful we may be, it is plain that 
a great number of people will never do one stroke more 
work than they are obliged, but a great many men who 
have to be driven to their present all-day work by fear 
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rty would very willingly give their time to doing 


f pove ‘ . 
ya other better suited to their temperaments. The 
man who listlessly performs the tasks whereby he wins 


his bread may work at home to pursue his hobby. What 
will be the ultimate proportion of the wheat to the tares 
under the new division of time it is impossible to say. 
Without venturing to speculate too wildly, we should 
fear the possibility of a society very widely divided. 
There may yawn in the near future a gulf between the 
frivolous and the serious wider and deeper than any that 
pirth or money has ever created. Idleness, with time 
at its disposal, may become very mischievous ; industry 
endowed with a strong spirit of pharisaical self-satisfaction 
will not be wholly admirable, but, admirable or not, we 
suppose it will be strong enough to keep the “ other half ”’ 
in check, even though the other half be the larger. 

Will life be, on the whole, pleasanter than it is? It is 
not easy to imagine an answer to that question. The 
industrious will have all the power and the idle most 
of the fun. Perhaps more people will be satisfied in their 
several ambitions than are satisfied now. The sense of 
being thwarted by circumstances may be less widespread. 
and possibly that is all the good that any change could 


give us. 





THE STONECHAT. 


YF you are walking in a district inhabited, however 
sparsely, by the stonechat, you cannot fail to see 
him, and if you see him, to recognize him. For he is a 
gaily painted little bird and does not shun the bright eye 
of day. His clothing is indeed as rich as the siskin’s, 
yellow-hammer’s, or goldfinch’s—head and throat a velvety 
black, separated from the wings and mantle by a white 
collar, back also black marginated with chestnut, deep 
brown wings with a white patch on the coverts conspicuous 
in flight, a white rump, and breast a vivid rufous paling 
to rusty red in the autumn. The female and young are 
duller in colouring and without the brilliant contrasts of 
the male. Stonechat and wheatear are characteristic 
birds of the wastes, but each lives in its own kingdom : the 
wheatear on sheep-walks, downs, and stony uplands, the 
stonechat in thick scrub and on gorse and bramble-clumped 
commons. I have been in districts where the two kinds 
of country were contiguous, separated by a frontier turf 
wall; and though both wheatear and stonechat perched 
upon the wall as common ground, they never trespassed 
into cach other’s territories, while the linnets and meadow 
pipits were quite international in their choice of country. 
Karly in the spring an untidy nest of grass, rootlets, and 
moss is built under dense furze, and half a dozen eggs are 
laid of a greener blue than the whinchat’s, zoned at one end 
with a sprinkling of chestnut spots. It is one of the most 
difficult nests to find, the intense uneasiness of the little 
parents acting as an efficient guard against self-betrayal. 
Only in one place have I found the stonechat a common 
bird, and there it was so numerous that it outnumbered 
all other small birds except pipits and linnets, its double 
pebble-clapping call-note—Hwit-jack! hwit-jack-jack !— 
chipping out in every direction one walked. This was a 
very unusual privilege, for the stonechat is not only more 
local in distribution than the whinchat, but being, unlike 
the latter, but a partial migrant, suffered a heavy mortality 
in the savage winter of 1916-17. In this favoured locality 
—wild, bleak, hedgeless and treeless for mile upon mile— 
I could study the stonechat as familiarly as though he were 
arobin. Though not a social bird, it is his custom to travel 
about in small family parties from the tips of furzes or 
brambles or over the highest fronds of the bracken. Even 
when undisturbed the birds are as active and _ restless, 
exposed on their topmost twigs, as the leaf-warblers among 
the branches. Distinctive in habit and colouring as they 
are, they borrow little tricks of manner from wheatear, 
pipit, flycatcher, and hedge-sparrow—like the first waving 
their tails on their perches vertically, like the second 
springing up into the air and hovering, like the third 
plunging after flying insects, and like the tourth flickering 
their wings on alighting. One might almost say, too, 
that they hover like a humming bird, remaining suspended 
as though on the crest of a fountain-jet twenty feet from 
the ground, a little ball of variegated colour in the sunlight. 
I have seen a bird thus hanging in the sky for a minute 





at a time and then dash down and chase his mate in wild 
doublings and gyrations round and among the brambles. 
But these borrowings are not plagiarisms or gobbets, but 
blended into the whole musical phrase of the stonechat’s 
personality. On their exposed perches they are motion- 
less for about ten seconds in the minute, silhouetted like 
toy birds at the extreme point of their bush or plant. A 
favourite perching-place is the top of foxglove stems and 
(as I saw them iast autumn) with only the wide slaty 
sea for a background. It was very intriguing to see 
these little Italian comedy birds standing erect against 
the huge uniform canvas of the grey and furious sea— 
poetic, and with a touch of the fantastic, capricious, and 
plaintive about them. Then down among the long grasses 
or up in the air and back upon his lighthouse, throwing 
out tiny rays of what speculation we know not over the 
wilderness. For in spite of his paint, he is of the element 
of waste and sea, as much as the curlew is, and, like him, 
the materialized symbol of wide, melancholy, and windy 
spaces. 

In his actions the stonechat is an agile and sprightly 
bird, and it is probable that the legend which makes him 
take none too rosy a view of life has risen through the 
associations of his habitat. ‘“ Thou,’ we say on beholding 
him, “ whose exterior semblance doth belie” thy soul’s 
care. But the stonechat is not a bit like the corn bunting, 
who does seem rather troubled at his own heaviness and 
clumsiness, and there is no call to be anthropomorphic 
about him or to libel the essential gladness which is in 
all Nature. What we can say, as we watch him flit, ever 
anxious and restless, from one plant-head to another, a 
minute Ahasuerus of the waste, is that unconsciously he seems 
to gather into his pretty body something of the brooding 
solitariness of his environment. But a more profitable 
reflection is born of the character and quality of his song. 
It is not true, as is commonly written in the books, that 
the stonechat stops singing at the end of June. I have 
heard it several times in September and constantly repeated 
even in rough weather. It is inaudible at any distance, 
without power and incapable of being sustained for more 
than a few notes. Yet it is one of the sweetest in the 
minor key of bird music, a silvery, low, and desultory 
warble, of an appealing softness and grace. There is a 
perceptible resemblance in it to the shrilling notes of the 
robin, those glittering sorays of sound, but it is very much 
more subdued and without any of their glowing and pene- 
trative melody. For it is an interesting fact that all the 
small birds which inhabit rough and stern desert places, 
smitten by the wind, have a peculiar delicacy and fragility 
of song—voices of porcelain. One notices it when one 
comes within the magic circle of a linnet choir when the 
birds come pelting down upon the bushes and burst into 
peals of elfin music as airy as cloudlets in a calm evening 
sky. Wheatear, whinchat, rock and meadow pipit—their 
singing has a kind of pearly lustre, the wood birds’ songs 
being coarser and louder in tone. Among the larger birds 
the contrast is achieved more on the plane of colour—the 
luminous whiteness of herring gulls, the roseate breast 
of one species of terns, the delicate pencillings of tho 
plumage of curlew, whimbrel, and the smaller wading 
birds. We might well call the liquid song of the stonechat, 
uttered in spring when hovering in the air, but in autumn 
more frequently from a perch, an aesthetic device on the 
part of the most fertile of artists and, in the notation of 
sound, similar to the harmonious combinations of pied 
plumage and pink legs in the oyster-catcher and black coat 
and coral bill in the chough.. The frailty of the song 
accentuates the harshness of the stonechat’s surroundings, 
and vice versa. H. J. MassincHamM. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—_<——— 
SOME ADVERSE INFLUENCES. 
{To THE Epriror or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—The official estimates of National Expenditure for 
the new year, so far as they have at present been published, 
are disappointing. I have referred in a previous letter to 
the figures of the Air Ministry and during the past week 
there have been published the Civil Service Estimates, show- 
ing a reduction on last year’s expenditure of 148 millions. 
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At first sight this large decrease might appear to be 
satisfactory, but such is far from being the case. In the 
first place, it must be clearly noted that the comparison is 
with the final estimates for the current year. If com- 
parison is made with the Budget estimates of a year ago, 
the reduction is only 116 millions. In other words, we 
have got into a chronic state of these supplementary 
estimates running into totals almost as large as the figures 
of the whole pre-war Budget, and we have not the slightest 
guarantee that this experience may not be repeated in the 
current year. In fact, it is highly probable, because in 
view of the growing tide of indignation with regard to the 
size of national expenditure the spending departments 
have doubtless done their utmost to make, at any rate, 
something like a show in the forthcoming Budget, with 
an eye, however, to the reserve possibilities in the shape 
of Supplementary Estimates later on. 

Moreover, when this reduction in the Civil Service out- 
lays is examined it will be seen that nearly the whole 
amount is connected with services arising out of the war, 
such, for example, as the abandonment of the bread subsidy, 
the impending termination of the Railway and Canal 
Agreement, and so forth. When we come to the per- 
manent forms of expenditure, and particularly to some 
of the new departments, there is little sign of a change 
of purpose on the part of our spendthrift Government. 
Thus we find, for example, that the Board of Education, 
which spent about fifteen millions in the pre-war period, 
now asks for £51,000,000, while expenditure under the 
head of the Local Government Board.which figured in 1913 
at £300,000, has now blossomed to £24,000,000 under the 
heading of the Ministry of Health, and new items such 
as the Ministry of Transport, Board of Control, Scottish 
Board of Health, Ministry of Labour, Road Grants, and 
Unemployed Grants now figure collectively for a total of 
about £29,000,000 as compared with mil previous to the 
war. In fact, there is no sign whatever in the new esti- 
mates of any attempt to prune drastically these permanent 
heavy items of Civil Service outlay. On the contrary, 
what is becoming clearer every day is that under this head 
State Socialism is being steadily pushed forward, while 
unfortunately it is becoming plaimer that it is being 
pushed forward not merely at the expense of the general 
taxpayer, but at such risk to the prosperity of the country 
as to threaten national bankruptcy. Meanwhile, as regards 
the national accounts, although some estimates have 
still to be published, it is already evident that a Budget 
equilibrium for the coming year can only be established 
by resorting once more to the special funds obtainable 
from the sale of realizable assets—in other words, by draw- 
ing upon funds which should be reserved for redemption 
of debt. 

Nor is the state of the national accounts the only adverse 
factor with which the City and the Stock Exchange in 

rticular have had to contend during the past week. 

he figures of our foreign trade for February still further 
emphasize the acute trade depression through which we 
are passing. The returns for January showed a fall 
of no less than £66,000,000 in Imports and £28,000,000 in 
Exports, but for February the Imports are down 73} 
millions, and Exports over £33,000,000. Indeed, by reason 
of the shrinkage in Exports the adverse trade balance 
itself has increased; that is to say, in spite of the huge 
shrinkage in imports, the excess of Imports over Exports 
is £21,000,000 as compared with £14,000,000 for the 
— month. Nor is much comfort to be derived 
rom a scrutiny of the figures, for most of the decline in 
Imports is in raw materials, which means that as soon as 
trade revives we shall have to be laying in further stocks 
from abroad. It is true that in the case of cotton, for 
example, the value imported from the United States alone 
was about £24,000,000 less than for the corresponding 
period in the previous year, and at first sight the event is 
satisfactory as indicating an improvement in the relative 
trade position between the two countries. Unfortunately, 


however, the latest Trade statistics of the United States 
(and they are borne out by our own figures) show that that 
country is drastically economizing on its own imports so 
that the latest figures of American trade showed a balance 
more favourable to that country than for some time past. 
For the first two months of the current year our imports 
show a decline in value of £140,000,000 and our Exports 





° SS 
a decline of £61,000,000. In noting these depress; 
figures I might add, how j _—e 
gu g i, however, that there is some ground 
for encouragement in the fact that a little progress fa 
to have been made at last with regard to Export Credit 
Schemes, under the Ter Meulen plan, and satisfaction aa 
been felt in banking circles at the announcement that 
Sir D. Drummond-Fraser, the well-known Manchester 
banker, has accepted the post of organizer of those schemes 
_ As anticipated, the crisis in the coal industry becomes 
increasingly threatening and increasingly complicated 
In this, as in other industries, the Government is finding 
it to be one thing recklessly to raise wages, irrespective 
of the ability of the industry to bear the strain and 
another to lower them during depression. Nevertheless 
the City approves the decision to decontrol coal just 
as it views with satisfaction the impending disappearance 
of the Ministry of Transport. I referred to this latter 
circumstance in my last letter, and its effect has been seen 
during the past week in quite a substantial rally in all 
English Railway securities. What, however, the City 
very clearly perceives is that, if a catastrophe is to be 
avoided, closer co-operation between Capital and Labour 
must synchronize with the disappearance of Government 
control. In some directions there are indications of a 
more reasonable attitude on the part of Labour; but in 
others, as, for example, in the coal industry, the outlook 
is obscure and even gloomy. 

When allowance is made for the many adverse factors 
operating, it must be confessed that the Stock Exchange 
has shown considerable resisting power during the past 
week. I have not yet referred to one of the principal 
factors—namely, the latest development in the inter- 
national political situation—but, strangely enough, 
although of primary importance, it is the one which has 
had the least influence upon the City. And yet perhaps 
this is not altogether surprising, for the simple reason that 
not only the City but the nation in this case supports 
the action taken by our Government in common with its 
Allies. The levy on imports of German goods will no 
doubt be somewhat complicated, and may have a further 
restricting influence upon trade activities. It is quite 
capable of being applied, however, and I believe that 
within a few days the necessary legislation will be put 
through for carrying out the purpose of the Government. 
When Germany recognizes the full force of this measure, 
and when the German people, moreover, fully appreciate 
the determination of the Allies as expressed in the occupa- 
tion of further cities, it seems probable that it will not 
be long before the German Government will decide to 
make more substantial proposals than those submitted 
in London last Monday. That, at all events, is the general 
opinion in the City, and that is why prices have not given 
way further. At the same time, there is no doubt that 
the political and other factors to which I have referred 
have marred the success of some of the new capital issues, 
and an unpleasant feature of the week has been the 
announcement that underwriters of the Sudan loan would 
have to take up 77 per cent. of the issue—I am, Su, 
yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, March 9th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. 

LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHI?. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—To scholars familiar with the history of the Church it 
would seem that Dr. Fleming’s account is substantially correct. 
The Bishop was no more than a presiding magistrate cho-eu 
from amongst the presbyiers. In his absence it is quite 
probable that any other of his ministerial brethren could he 
chosen to fulfil the duties of the day. No doubt spiritual fit- 
ness and administrative ability was the criterion of choice, and 
not anything magical by way of transmitted grace in tactual or 
any other form. ‘Thus the theory of apostolic succession in 
the crude form, as if there was something magical in the 
Bishop’s office, falls to the ground. However, one would be 
extremely slow to attribute to any educated Lpiscopalian 
apostolic succession in that sense. But if that be so, what is to 
hinder anyone admitting that any church spiritually alive is 
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in the true succession? Both Lord Hugh and Dr. Fleming 
rightly contend that the structure of the Christian ministry in 
their respective Churches had been arrived at under the 
guidance of the Divine Spirit. So has the ministry of the 
Salvation Army or any other body of Christians who may not 
expressly belong to any of the better recognized denominations. 
They equally claim to be in the true Apostolic succession in 
their campaign against the vice and evil of the world. 

It seems to me, Sir, that Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, 
Congregationalism, Wesleyanism, and all the other “ists” and 
“jams” are at best only forms of Church government. And 
although they may all go back to apostolic times, and find 
sanction for their respective forms in the New Testament, yet 
the True Church is not to be identified with its organization. 
Even (to take an illustration as between Episcopalianism and 
Presbyterianism) if the latter, working on the germs given in 
Paul’s writings, could make out a better case historically than 
the former, that would be no argument why the Church 
universal should become Presbyterian. It must be recognized 
that Paul, great religious genius as he was, has that in him 
which is vital and that which is not vital. His religion and 
spiritual vision are transcripts of the Master; not so his germs 
ot Church government. Christ gave no express guidance in 
this direction. His religion is that of absolute freedom. And 
it may be that before the several denominations of Christendom 
can become unified some great prophet must arise to devise a 
form of Church government, perhaps different from any at 
present in existence, as the fitting vehicle of its combined cor- 
porate religious life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun A. SUTHERLAND. 

{rdelach U.F.C. Manse, Nairn, N.B. 

{To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sin,—There is surely a way of escape from the dilemma with 
which Mr. Barnes-Austin confronts us. Most High Church- 
men would, I think, accept his challenge and answer his first 
question in the affirmative and his second in the negative. Many 
would go further and do so if for the word “ Wesleyan ” were 
substituted Buddhist or Mohammedan. We must perforce believe 
that all honest work done in the right spirit meets its reward, 
in its degree and according to its opportunity. But they would 
not go on to argue that our religion was as good as another, 
or as likely to promote the purposes for which all religions 
exist. Still less would they agree that in order to find common 
ground they ought to sacrifice what they have received and hold. 
The teaching of the Church of England is based upon a 
foundation of dogmas and doctrines, as was, indeed, that of 
Christ Himself. To say that any one of these is “quite in- 
essential ” is to assume the point at issue. You may take an 
apparently inessential detail out of a picture or a poem and by 
so doing ruin it. The system of the Church is a unity, balanced 
and complete in all its parts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. Norton G, Lawson. 





SEMPER EADEM? 

{To tae Epitor or tar “ Spectaton.’’] 
Six,—Can any of your readers explain how it comes about that 
whilst the last rites of the Roman Catholic Church were offici- 
ally denied to Father Tyrrell, 8.J., being an excommunicated 
Roman Catholic, we now see Roman Catholic priests adminis- 
tering these rites to persons about to be executed, who 
presumably have been excommunicated by the Bishop of Cork? 
Perhaps Lord Hugh Cecil is right in assuming that an ounce 
of modernism is more serious in the eyes of the Church of Rome 
than a larger measure of murder.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Doctor or Meprctne. 





REPARATION BY GERMANY. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 

Sir,—-Mr, Lloyd George has promised that Germany shall be 
made to pay according to her capacity. But when will it be 
explained to the public of the Allied countries that reparation 
will be made not so much in accordance with the capacity of 
Germany to pay as in accordance with the capacity of the Allies 
to receive? Knowledge of economics grows slowly, and the 
vast majority of people still imagine that wealth consists in a 
number of pounds, shillings, and pence or their equivalent in 
foreign currency. They argue that, as Germany has a large 
amount of valuable things, art treasures, jewellery, gold, and 
silver plate, &c., all that the German Government has to do is 
to conseript and sell these, together with bonds, stocks, and 
shares held by Germans, and to hand to each of the Allies a 
cheque for the proceeds. In addition, they point to the un- 
doubted fact that Germans could be, and should be, more 
heavily taxed, that the German Government should be com- 
pelled to show a large surplus on their budget, and that that 
surplus should also be paid over to the Allies by cheque. 

Of course this is nonsense to any student of economics, but it 
is, I am certain, what the average person thinks who knows 





nothing of the problem of exchange and does not understand 
that the wealth of a nation consists mainly in the amount of 
commodities or goods which it produces and in the number of 
services which it renders to the rest of the world. Germany’s * 
real wealth therefore consisting, except to a very small extent, 
entirely in the goods which she manufactures, she can pay only 
in kind, i.¢., by exporting these goods to the Allied countries to 
be sold in their markets, The inevitable result of such pay- 
ment would be that the Allied countries would be flooded with 
German goods, there would be a corresponding decrease in the 
output of similar goods by factories in the Allied countries, and 
unemployment on a scale undreamt of would be bound to follow. 
In other words, the Allied countries are not in a position to 
receive payment of reparation on anything like the scale fondly 
imagined by many. The ideal reparation in Germany’s case, 
apart from the renunciation of her colonies, would be something 
like this: (1) The handing over of the materials necessary for 
the repair of the devastated regions of France and Belgium, 
such as wood, stone, bricks, cement, &c. (2) The delivery of 
ships, locomotives, railway wagons, agricultural implements, 
and machines in return for those taken away or wantonly de- 
stroyed. (3) The return of farm stock and other goods seized. 
(4) The continued supply of coal to make up the loss sustained 
by France until the French mines are again in working order. 
(5) The payment of the pensions due to the dependents of the 
men killed in the war and to the disabled of all the Allies. 
(6) Possibly the renunciation of all property held by German 
nationals abroad, though the comparative insignificance of the 
sum involved and the questionable precedent created in seizing 
private property makes this of doubtful expediency, unless the 
German Government were compelled to compensate the owners. 
Possibly, too, there might be added a surtax on German exports 
on a sliding scale, as proposed at the recent Paris Conference, 
so that all the Allies would share in any increase of German 
trade prosperity. If to the fulfilment of these six or possibly 
seven conditions could have been joined the cancellation of 
Allied debts as between themselves, the outlook for the economic 
future of the world would have been brighter than it is to-day. 
We are only beginning to realize that the comity of civilized 
nations in these days is such that (1) it does not pay the creditor 
nation to have large debts owing by other nations. (2) Modern 
warfare on the grand scale tends to involve in financial and 
economic ruin both victors and vanquished. (8) The bank- 
ruptcy of any one nation, e.g., Russia, by depriving the other 
nations of the much-needed raw materials which the bankrupt 
would otherwise have for sale, and by closing its markets to the 
exports of those nations reacts disastrously on the economic 
prosperity of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. Heserven. 
Broadstairs, 


EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 
(To THe Epitor or THe ‘‘ SpecratTor.’’) 

Str,—May an unknown but constant reader of your paper point 
out that the article “Egypt for the Bgyptians,”’ which 
appeared in your issue of February 26th, makes no mention of 
the promises made by the British Government when Egypt was 
occupied by British troops in 1882? As supporters of the 
Khedive Tewfik Pasha against his revolted subjects led by 
Araby Pasha, we then recognized the independence of Egypt, 
and promised that the occupation was to be temporary. These 
promises were renewed, and attempts were made to carry them 
into execution. The Drummond Wolff Convention was one of 
these attempts. I myself well remember seeing at that time 
a notice-board hanging up outside Kasr El Nil Barracks, and 
facing the road leading to Kasr El Nil Bridge, on which was 
painted in English: ‘“ These premises to let on account of 
approaching removal.” A humorous Tommy thus expressed the 
general expectation of the approaching evacuation of Cairo. 
The Convention was not accepted by the Sultan of Turkey, and 
that attempt to keep our promises failed. During the early 
days of the occupation the ipsissima verba of the pledges of the 
British Government were constantly published in large type 
on the first page of Le Bosphore Egyptien, the then leading 
French paper in Cairo, which was edited by Octave Borelli. 

Evacuation has not been carried out; we have proclaimed a 
Protectorate. It seems to me that the redemption of public 
promises made by British Governments might be discussed in 
the Spectator. Then as regards the fellah, is the possible 
oppression of the fellah in the future by an Egyptian Govern- 
ment a valid ground for not carrying out our promises when 
Egypt has so unmistakably—by armed revolt in 1919—shown its 
desire to govern itself in its own way? Is the British taxpayer 
prepared to face the cost of a large army in order to maintain 
the present régime? It is doubtful whether the Egyptian 
Army, Police, and Civil Service, which are now, even in the 
higher ranks, largely composed of men of fellah extraction, 
would lend themselves to a policy of oppression directed against 
men of their own race. The monopoly of power enjoyed by 
Turks and Circassians, &c., which caused the military revolt 
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on February Ist, 1881, when I was in Cairo, has now passed 
away. Nobody in Egypt can deny the immense material pro- 
gress made there since 1882. But men do not live by bread 
alone. The desire for self-government is not solely inspired by 
a love of loaves and fishes. There is besides a really sincere 
desire to serve their “ Watan” or “pays.” The report 
of the Milner Mission shows how British pledges and British 
interests can be reconciled. Why not act, and act promptly? 
I am aware of the difficulties arising from a mixed European 
population and from the system of extra-territorial sovereignty 
known as the Capitulations, to which you allude. These facts 
constantly cropped up before me both when I was at the Bar 
and on the Egyptian Bench. But these and other difficulties 
are no valid ground for not accepting the recommendations 
of the Milner Mission. 

There is an Aral proverb, “ Justice is the foundation of 
power.” By coming to an agreement with the inhabitants of 
Egypt Great Britain will immensely increase her power and 
prestige in all the lands of Islam, for the brotherhood existing 
between Moslems is a real, living fact. A permanently dis- 
contented Egypt, ruled by a large British Army, would be a 
constant cause of trouble to Great Britain in other lands 
besides Egypt.-—I am, Sir, &c., Water MacGeovcs Bonn. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—The rock on which the League of Nations will split is 
that of national ‘strategic necessity. As long as we claim the 
right to control territory, which otherwise we would admit 
we had no right to control, because it happens to be on one 
of our Imperial routes, there will be wars and rumours of 
them, Charles V. claimed rights over Portugal because it was 
between Spain and the Atlantic, and “it would never do to 
risk its falling into hostile hands.” But Portugal could hardly 
be expected to see it like that. In the case of Egypt to~<lay, 
our only excuse for having remained is that we have elevated 
and improved conditions. As soon as Egypt could stand on 
her own feet we had undertaken to go and leave her to control 
her foreign policy. But if we have occupied Egypt because 
it was on the route to India, it is difficult to see how the first 
excuse can be true, because long after Egypt could take care 
of herself, and our justification for being there be gone, she 
would still be on the route to India. As to the Suez Canal, 
France had as much right to own and fortify it as America 
the Panama Canal, which is also a route to our Empire. We 
nequiesce in one case but not in another, and consequently 
the beneficent protestations of our Imperialism are open to 
the gravest mistrust and our Empire an obstacle to peace. 
-1 am, Sir, &c., A. K. P. Wixearte. 
Abbotsford, Exmouth. 





CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In your issue of March 5th you call attention to the 
attitude of Switzerland towards League of Nation troops going 
on a peaceful, policing errand to Vilna, and to possible more 
serious complications of the same kind which may make 
Switzerland in the future an impossible headquarters for the 
League of Nations. This once more brings forcibly to the 
front the conviction that the League of Nations will have no 
real solidarity until it has a home of its own, and that its one 
and only possible home is Constantinople, with St. Sophia 
as the great mecting-place of all nations and ail religions of 
the earth. There is here no question of dispossessing the Turk 
or interfering with the Mohammedan religion. The Turk 
himself does not seem to Know whether his real government 
is at Constantinople or Angora. With the help of the League 
of Nations at Constantinople he might be abte to find out and 
{o restore, or rather to create, liberty, equality, and fraternity 
in his distracted dominions. ‘‘ There is one God and Mahomet 
is His prophet.” Granted. But he is not the only prophet of 
the one God. The Basilita of St Sophia was built by 
Christians, and has only for a comparatively short time been 
held by Mohammedans. Why shovld not the representatives 
of the religions of all the countries composing the League of 
Nations, with all their other delegates, join together in that 
great sanctuary in worshipping the one God in whom they 
all believe? They could begin by all singing the 100th Psalm :— 
“ All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., MarRamMa. 





WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


{To rae Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Stz,—I quite appreciate the point Mr. F. H. Young draws 
attention to in his letter that labour is working shorter hours 
than prewar though drawing higher pay. 


It emphasizes 





a, 
my contention that all classes of producers in this country must 
now make greater efforts if we are to hold our own. But in 
using the Ministry of Labour’s figures as to wages, which Mr 
Young quotes, he must bear in mind that they are based 
mainly on the earnings of organized labour forced up by the 
Trade Unions to a higher level than the wages of the ‘mass 
of unorganized labour. I notice the Labour Gazette points 
out that for this reason its estimated average increase of 
wages in December last of 170 to 180 per cent., compared with 
pre-war, may be somewhat in excess of the true average for 
all industries. The Gazette gives the increase in cost of living 
in working-class expenditure at the beginning of Decembe; 
as 169 per cent. and November 176 per cent. It also estimates 
the average increase in wages a year ago to have been about 
120 to 130 per cent., which contrasts with an increase in living 
cost then of 130 per cent. 

All these figures would seem to bear out the view that wage. 
increase has followed up cost of living, and there are other 
signs now that wages will follow living-cost down. I suggested 
in my previous letter that low-grade salaries should also he 
taken into account, and, if so, one is certainly left with the 
doubt I expressed whether on an average all over wages and 
lower-grade salaries increased more than the cost of living or 
even as much. Mr. Young’s inference from the Labour Gazette 
figures that the average workman was in December last re. 
ceiving wages enabling him to live on a 10 per cent. higher 
basis than pre-war is obviously incorrect.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. W. 8. Harpays. 





THE RIVER WANDLE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—All lovers of little rivers will be grieved to hear that 
the “silvery Wandle” that Pope sang and Ruskin wrote of 
in love and admiration is being threatened at its very sources 
by municipal marauders and conscienceless water companies, 
intent only upon their own utilitarian aims and oblivious of 
the beauty and health that a little river yields. The Wandle 
nowadays is only beautiful in some portions owing to deple- 
tions already too great. At Carshalton even the flow sometimes 
is almost nil; the effect at Wimbledon is now occupying the 
serious attention of the authorities from the health point of 
view because of the open spaces acquired there for gardens—a 
source of joy and health to young and old. At Wandsworth, 
where, alas! mean dwellings have in bygono days been built 
on the river’s very edge, there are still portions that our more 
enlightened twentieth century authorities are transforming 
into picturesque recreation grounds—how greatly needed 
only those who know the locality can realize. 

The Croydon Corporation and the East Surrey Water Com- 
pany are bringing Bills before Parliament by which they seek 
power to use even more water from the springs feeding the 
river for household purposes. Should they succeed in inveig- 
ling more of its water into their pipes, the Wandle is bound 
to diminish and probably ultimately disappear. What would 
the ghosts of Pope and Ruskin say? William Morris loved 
the little river too, and found its waters excellent for dyeing, 
and wove his tapestries in the quaint old sheds upon its banks, 
and planted long lines of poplars near it that still stand in 
rows like soldiers, very tall and stately, along the roads near 
its waters. A little river is, in a way, an entity; it makes 
and gives a character to its valley. The Wandle Valley is a 
famous one. The Huguenots, when they fled to England, wove 
and spun upon the Wandle banks, and many of them still 
sleep in a little triangular Huguenot churchyard between two 
buey roads in Wandsworth. Raleigh lived in the Valley, eo did 
Cranmer, and Nelson’s name is bound up for ever with 
Merton and the Wandle. The renowned Merton Abbey stood 
on its banks, and recently some of the old walls and a fine 
gateway have been safeguarded from further destruction. 

A river valley is a source of health and one of the finest and 
most beautiful and restful of open spaces for humans 
old and young, and also for our too-little-cared-for wild birds. 
The winds sweep along it, the rustle of trees, the ripple of 
water, and the songs of the birds are more than ever needed 
in these days of the thunder of tram-cars and the buzz of 
motors of ever-increasing size and weight. Most fortunately, 
the ill-treated and still hard-working little river (there are 
still mills on its banks) has its own special friends. The River 
Wandle Protection Association gathers together all riparian 
owners whether of useful mills or of beautiful private parks 
or gardens, as well as the neighbouring corporations, who are 
becoming more and more alive to the need and value of a 
restored Wandle, and does most valuable work in opposing 
Bills threatening the river with extinction. Also there is the 
River Wandle Open Spaces Committee. Its inception at 
Wimbledon in 1904 received the warm approval and guidance 
of the late Miss Octavia Hill, and in 1911 the Committee 
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welcomed her and the late Sir Robert Hunter, who became its 
Chairman, as their most valued members. 

The “Happy Valley” at Mitcham was given by Mr. 
Richardson Evans in memory of Miss Octavia Hill. The 
Committee’s first purchase of land is also at Mitcham, a 
peautiful ten-acre stretch of quiet restfulness. The freehold 
js vested in the National Trust, as is that of the “ Quiet 
Gardens,” given by Mrs, Richardson Evans in 1907, adjoining 
the park with fine old house, bought by the Wimbledon Cor- 

ration, and now a centre of usefulness and beauty in a very 
crowded neighbourhood. It is sincerely hoped that means may 
be found to obtain the needed water from bigger sources, so 
that the useful and beautiful little river may still live and 
retain as much as is now possible of its old and well-merited 
fame. Perhaps, too, its due preservation may suggest to our 
representatives in Parliament that other rivers in England 
might also be protected, as is done by our American cousins 
in the case of so many of their rivers——Warmly thanking 
you for your ever kind help, I am, Sir, &c., 

; , M. Parton 

(Hon. Secretary, River Wandle Open Spaces Committee). 

{Further information of the work of the River Wandle Open 
Spaces Committee and of its future work (if future there be 
for the river) will be gladly given and contributions received 
by the Hon. Treasurer, Lady Gibb, R.W.O.S.C. Office, 10 Church 
Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 19.—Eb. Spectator.] 





PISE DE TERRE IN BRUSSELS. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I read with much interest your very kind remarks about 
our efforts on this side of the Channel, and beg to state that the 
result of our experiments and experience is at the disposal of 
those who will apply to the address below. It will be remem- 
bered that Messrs. Cubitt’s Belgian branch made the first 
experiment at Ypres in the very centre of the ruined city. The 
houses liave been inhabited since the end of last July, and in 
both heat and cold in that detestable climate have given the 
greatest satisfaction as dwellings. As regards solidity, if not 
forcibly removed they have every chance of outlasting even the 
memory of that famous bastion. Messrs. Cubitt having shown 
the way and proved their case, have stepped aside to allow 
local talent to carry on the good work, holding simply a watch- 
ing brief, and the Terradamente Company is now the directing 
force to whom communications should be addressed. Terra- 
damente, of which Pisé de Terre is merely the base, differs con- 
siderably in many fundamental particulars. The chemical 
laboratory has treated tons of earth to attain the desired result, 
and the finished wall is now immune from the internal ravages 
»f vegetable and animal organizations. The exterior surfaces 
are artificially hardened and waterproofed. No renderings are 
necessary either inside or out, which, with economy an 
sssential factor, is another plank in its platform. Bricklayers 
and plasterers are eliminated. Would that plumbers could be 
added to the list! 

The Brussels workmen’s dwellings built on the Avenue Paul 
Deschanel are finished outside with bond marks grouted out of 
the surface with a tool, the wall afterwards being painted with 
1 specially prepared and inexpensive solution the colour of 
French stone. In appearance and texture the effect is agreeable 
as well as durable. In order to pander to the somewhat insane 
prejudices of certain unbelievers and the vagaries of local by- 
laws, a marriage of convenience was arranged between Pisé and 
concrete. The extra cost of the concrete was afterwards found 
to be compensated for by ease of manipulation. As the concrete 
pillars serve as guides for the shuttering and render the plumb- 
ing of it unnecessary, the most unskilled of labour cannot go 
wrong. The interest taken in the Brussels samples was colossa!. 
Pilgrimages, almost, came from France, the Congo Society de- 
manded three conferences and appointed committees, as also 
did the Belgian Government, the Turkish Ambassador visited 
the site twice, and in all during the two and a-half months the 
job lasted some hundreds of visitors were averaged a day, 60 
many, in fact, as to constitute a positive nuisance. The imme- 
liate result is that work on this principle is now starting in 
the Belgian Congo, Morocco, Turkey, France, even to the West 
Coast and Algeria. It should be noted that Terradamente is 
not a constructing company, beyond samples; and its raison 
d’étre is to encourage contractors to employ the system and to 
direct their efforts. The new president is General Vermeulen, 
R.E., who succeeded, yours faithfully, 

J. Dovcias Esnecsy, 
_ Hon. Technical Director. 
65 Rue du Canal, Bruxelles, Belgium. 
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ALLEGED SPIRITUAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
{To tHE Epiron or THE ‘“* Spectatcr.’’) 
Sir,—You quote the book message sent from the other side by 
Lady Glenconner’s son, Edward Tennant. It was to be found 
on p. 14, three-quarters down the page of the cighth book on 





the third shelf, counting from right to left, in the house in 
London. Many of your readers will have done as I have done, 
and I suggest that many others should follow our example—try 
these directions in the case of their own bookshelves. I dis« 
covered that the book was Goethe’s Conrersations with Eckere 
mann, just as Lady Glenconner chanced on Lewes’s Life o} 
Goethe. A queer coincidence, as it is the only hook—sad to 
say—having anything to do with Goethe in my possession, On 
p. 14, three-quarters down the page, I find :— 

“When I was old enough I went with my father on his 

travels from hamlet to hamlet, and helped to carry his bundle. 
This time affords some of the fairest remembrances of my 
youth. ... And so it may be said of man, that by something 
which he does quite accidentally, he is often taught the higher 
powers which slumber within him. Something of this sort hap- 
pened to me, which though insignificant in itself gave a new 
turn to my life, and is therefore stamped indelibly on my 
memory.” 
I submit, Sir, that if Lady Glenconner had heen directed to 
come here and had happened on this passage she could have 
told us something about Bim, which would have made the 
above seem as clearly a veritable message from the unseex as 
the passage she found in Lewes’s Life of Goethe. I may say 
that close to my Eckermann—two books from it, as at 34 Queen 
Anne’s Gate—is a book “which tells of great spaces, large 
great spaces, a book which tells of the stars,” to wit, Genesis 
in Hebrew: “And God made two great lights—the greater 
light to rule the day. . . . He made the stars also.” 

There is, further, “something round connected with the 
book ” (Eckermann), for it is a volume of Bohn, published 
by Bell, whose trade mark—unique among publisher’s trade 
marks (?)—is a round dise twice stamped on cover with a 
bell in centre. If your readers care they can supply you with 
countless messages from Bim.—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. Rein. 

The Manse, Dumbarton. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—In the interesting review of Lady Glenconner’s book 
The Earthen Vessel, which appeared in last week’s issue, 
the writer puts the very pertinent question: “‘Is it possible 
to arrange a test which will exclude telepathy?” I venture 
to suggest that a very simple but conclusive test might be 
applied to the genuineness of spiritualistic manifestations. It 
appears from Sir Oliver Lodge’s book that “ Raymond” was 
able to recognize and comment upon a photograph which was 
exposed to view at a certain séance. It is therefore to he 
presumed that spirits possess powers analogous to the normal 
sense of sight. My suggestion is that the spirit present at the 
séance should be asked to reproduce, through the agency of 
the medium, by automatic writing or by any other means, the 
contents of the opened page of a book placed within view of 
the spirit, but without the possibility of its being seen by any 
person present. With the simplest precautions, fraud on the 
part of the medium would be rendered impossible, while the 
theory of telepathy would be absolutely excluded. 

Would any of your spiritualistic readers kindly reply to the 


following plain questions? (1) Is it correct to assume that 
spirits possess powers corresponding to normal sight? (2) Ii 


sv, is it practicable to carry out a test such as that suggested? 
(3) If not, why not?—I am, Sir, &c., UW. J. Ayerrre. 
2 New Steine, Brighton. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator."’] 
Sir,—Must wo stand “neutral” for ever? Clearly ihe solution 
must be one of three—Plot, Clairvoyance, Spirits. Your 
reviewer seems to have overlooked the appendix in Lady 
Glenconner’s book, describing a still more wonderful test than 
the one he quotes—namely, the deciphering to-day cf 
to-morrow’s Times, a plot (if it be one) of ramifications 
manifold !—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. O. 





NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
[To tHE Epitor or Tus “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “C. L. D.” says “ it would he inte- 
resting to know how the journal which Mr. Rushbrooke holds 
up as a model manages to pay its way without advertisements.” 
As the proprietor and editor of the journal referred to, may I 
say that there is no mystery about it? I have published the 
facts often enough, and anybody can come and examine my 
books if they feel so disposed. The number of copies printed 
weekly is about 2,500, of which about 2,250 are sold at rates 
varying from 5id. to 7d. per copy. This brings in a weekly 
The printing of this cdition, at the 


income of about £53. 
Paper accounts for 


present rates, costs between £22 and £25. 
abont £6 or £7. The remaining sum serves for office expenses, 
salaries, and occasional, but only occasional, payments to con- 
I doubt whether these figures will encourage the 


tributors, 
“model” journals, but I can 


multiplication of similar 
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truthfully say that I would not change journals with any 
editor in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Orace 
(Editor of the New Age). 
38 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 


{To rHe Epiror or tHe “ SpecratTor.’’) 
3m,—Your correspondent W. G. Rushbrooke I fancied might 
be a parson as he dates from St. Olave’s, Tower Bridge. As his 
name is not in the Clergy List I am mistaken. May I challenge 
him on advertisements, especially as they are largely literary? 
He is old, so am I, and let me call to mind the grand old literary 
paper the Athenacum of fifty or sixty years ago, with its com- 
pact columns of criticisms and its excellent advertisements of 
the literature of the day. Why, neither the Athenaeum nor the 
Spectator would have been acceptable to us if the advertise- 
ments were missing! As for quoting the New Age and its 
“ Orageism,” if I may put it that way, that is a thing apart 
with a special clientéle. The Spectator is, at any rate to many, 
a household word—though perhaps, say, its trend on religious 
matters is not on the late Mr. Hutton’s lines. More power to 
your literary advertisements, say I.—I am, Sir, &., 
Hitchin. Tuomas Oster. 


SINN FEIN IN AUSTRALIA. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,—Letters and articles in your columns have given your 
readers within the last two or three years some particulars of 
the activities of Sinn Fein in Australia. They may be interested 
in learning how the cause is now faring. It has received a 
decided check in the discomfiture of Archbishop Mannix, for 
which most people here are profoundly grateful to Mr. Lloyd 
George. The Roman Church is, it must be at once admitted, 
the backbone of the Sinn Fein monster in this community. 
Archbishop Mannix and other dignitaries of his Church openly 
flaunted their disloyalty during the war, and the Archbishop 
apparently found nothing inconsistent in proclaiming himself 
a Sinn Feiner and an enemy of England while holding a com- 
mission as Chaplain-General in the Australian Army. 

The orgy of murder in Southern Ireland has also done much 
to disgust Australians (including the better sort of the Roman 
Catholie laity) with Irish Nationalism. Yet another factor in 
the discouragement of the Sinn Fein propaganda has been the 
new policy of the leading newspapere, notably the Melbourne 
Argus. For a time they gave full publicity to the incendiary 
utterances of Archbishop Mannix and his fellows. Many 
doubted the wisdom of this course, though there may be room 
for difference of opinion on the subject. Recently, however, the 
leading organs seem to have agreed to endeavour to kill Sinn 
Fein by ignoring it. For example, the Irish Race Convention, 
held lately in Melbourne, received only the scantiest notice 
from the Argus and other representative journals, and indeed 
may be said to have proved a fiasco. Many loyal people thought 
that the meeting should have been prohibited by the Govern 
ment, as, it may be remembered, was done in Toronto; but the 
general opinion now seems to be that it was better on the 
whole to allow the meeting to be held and to treat it as a matter 
of no public importance. 

The Roman Catholic Press, without exception, is exercising 
a pestilent influence by carrying on a campaign of the most 
unscrupulous élander of England and the Empire. I send here- 
with copies of the two Roman Catholic newspapers of Mel- 
bourne, from which you will get some notion of the 
mendacity and malignity with which the anti-British 
propaganda is conducted in one at least of the Dominions. The 
Advocate is the private property of Archbishop Mannix. Both 
papers have a large circulation. Sad to say, they are to a great 
extent, if not chiefly, maintained by the advertisements of 
Protestant and professedly loyal merchants and traders, some 
of whomare actually prominent members of Imperialist associa- 
tions. How they square such conduct with their conscience is 
something of a puzzle. Their plea is that it is all “in the way 
of business”; but it would be quite within their power to kill 
the Sinn Fein Prese to-morrow if they chose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Melbourne, January 25th. LoyaL AvsrrRALian. 








WOMEN ON JURIES. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 

Sir,—There is so much misunderstanding on this subject that 
some definite information and a reference to the Act may prove 
useful. This Act, which renders women now liable to serve on 
juries, is officially cited as “ The Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act, 1919.” 

The Act provides (Section I.) inter alia that “. .. a person 
shall not be exempted by sex or marriage from the liability to 
serve as a juror. Provided that (b) any Judge, Chairman of 


Quarter Sessions, Recorder or other person before whom a case 
is or may be heard, may in his discretion, on an application 
made by or on behalf of the parties (including in criminal 
cases the prosecution and the accused) or any of them, or at his 
dwn instance, make an order that the jury shall be composed 





hr, 
of men only, or of women only, ae the case may require, or 
on an application made by a woman to be exempted from ain 
on a jury in respect of any case by reason of the nature of . 
evidence to be given, or of the issues to be tried, grant : 
exemption.” , — 

Rules of Court may be made (a) prescribing the manner ; 
which juries are to be summoned and to be selected from he 
panel ; (b) exempting from attendance as jurors any women at 
are for medical reasons unfit to attend; and (c) as to the a 
cedure to be adopted on any application under this section 
relating to service on juries. No reference is made in the Act 
to the qualification necessary to render a woman entitled, or 
liable, to serve on a jury, 60 that they would seem to he in 
exactly the same position as men in that respect. 

It will be seen that a judge may order a case to he tried 
before a jury of men only, or women only, as “ the case may 
require”: a judge also may, on an application made by . 
woman to be “ exempted from service ” in respect of any case 
“by reason of the nature of the evidence to be given, or of the 
issues to be tried,’ grant such exemption. 

As it will be difficult for a woman to object to the nature of 
evidence which has yet to be given, she will have to rely oo 
“the nature of the issue to be tried’: she cannot therefore 
hope to be relieved from duty, in a divorce case, merely on the 
ground that she objects to divorce cases, but it would seem that 
she might object to serve in certain criminal cases by reason of 
the nature of the offence disclosed in the indictment, if she 
had sufficient notice of it. In other words, a woman will have 
to serve on juries in Civil cases juet as men do, but she may 
get relief in certain classes of criminal cases, always bearing in 
mind that the final decision rests with the judge, who may 
grant or refuse “‘ exemption.’’—I am, Sir, &c., : 

75 Cheyne Row, Chelsea. R. T. Watkrs-Wiiuass. 





THE KINDLY FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 
{To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—Will you kindly give me space in your paper to tell the 
result of a letter written by me which you were good enough 
to insert in your issue of June 23rd, 1917? It was an appeal 
to the women and children of England to send fruit trees to 
devastated France as a living wreath in memory of their own 
fallen and as a token of sympathy with France. In February 
of last year 1,000 beautiful trees—apples, pears, plums—were 
sent to three communes chosen by the French authorities, viz., 
Larbroye, Pont ’Evéque, and Bousies, the municipal authori 
ties of the said communes sending grateful acknowledgments. 

The trees, raised in Messrs. Bunyard’s nurseries, and gener- 
ously sent out free of all expense by the Sonth-Hastern 
Railway Company, arrived in splendid condition Tha 
names of the donors of the trees were inscribed on vellum to 
be placed in the mairie of the commune to which their trees 
were sent, the said vellum having the following inscription at 
the head :— 

“Printemps, 1920. 

En témoignage vivant de sympathie avec la France et ses 
héroiques souffrances de 1914 & 1918, en mémoire des étres 
aimés tombés au champ d’honneur quatre cents arbres ont 
été offerts & la Commune de... par les hommes, femme: 
et enfants anglais dont les noms sont inscrits ci<lessous.” 
The French details of the little scheme have now been placed 
in the Imperial War Museum. Below are the names of the 
Committee: Chairman, Mrs. T. 8. Hall; Hon. Treasurer, Si: 
A. Kaye Butterworth; Hon. Horticultural Expert, Mr. 
Edward Bunyard; Hon. Secretary, Miss Bessie Wigan; Mrs 
Blunt, Mrs. Albert Hall, Mrs. Cameron.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 3. Bessiz Wican. 
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NOTICE.— When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Baitor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view ts 
sneidered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 
—_——_. 
DARK NIGHT, 
Ir was in such a night, 
Far, far from all 
These western vast-scooped hillsides where 
Silver waters fall, 
In such a night when birds 
Into deep-leavéd nests 
Have fiuttered, and last piping hush’d 
In sleepy breasts ; 
It was in such a night— 
But never again 
Could night such promise bear and end 
In such blind pain. 
Birds in their bower, and beasts 
Each in his lair, 
Stars in the lone and solemn height 
Darkening the air ; 
Music and motion stayed, 
Stilled even the wind, 
But of all nights returning none 


Like that night of the mind. 
JouN FREEMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 


THE ORESTEIA AT CAMBRIDGE.* 
Tue test of great art is its independence of fashion and 
circumstance, and nothing shows more clearly the greatness 
of Aeschylus than the simple fact that he can move a modern 
audience with a play twenty-four centuries old. For between 
us and Aeschylus there lies the whole history of European 
drama, and we have learned since his day to expect and to get 
what it could never have occurred to him to offer. It seems 
almost incredible that what was written for the Athenian 
theatre of 458 B.c. should be tolerable in an English theatre 
of to-day, so much has the theatrical tradition changed and 
the craft of the producer developed. At Athens in the fifth 
century B.c. the actor had to make his voice heard by an 
audience of twenty or thirty thousand people—a football 
crowd, as it were—gathered in the huge open-air theatre; he 
wore a large painted mask which showed by exaggerated features 
and marks of expression his character and prevailing mood ; 
he was given superhuman stature and bulk by means of a 
raised head-dress, padded garments, and boots with huge soles 
that were nearly stilts; he moved slowly in a narrow space, 
and his task was only to make Aeschylus audible and utter 
his verses worthily. Acting, as we understand it—realistic 
acting—was impossible to him. An Aeschylean trilogy, the 
three connected plays, lasted most of a day, and contained 
more reflection than action and more song than speech; the 
rapid and uninterrupted movement of a modern play, unfolding 
and ending a plot within three hours, Aeschylus neither achieved 
nor desired. The scenery was slight and conventional, and 
there had been none at all before Aeschylus, except the actor’s 
skene, or dressing tent. The music to which the chorus (and 
at some points the actors) sang was a simple rhythmical accom- 
paniment without “ harmony” (which was not yet invented), 
and with a significance chiefly conventional, and the author of 
the poetry could never become subservient to the author of 
the score. With our tradition of natural acting, short per- 
formances, and closed theatres, with our scene- painters, stage- 
managers, and orchestras, it is hard to see how we can deal 
with tragedies written for such conditions as these. It would 
be possible, of course, to reproduce the conditions artificially, 
and, were the tragedies themselves less good, it would be 
necessary to do that or nothing. But it would be rather an 
exercise in archaeological reconstruction than an attempt to 











* The Oresteian Trilogy of Aeschylus—Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides 
—acted in the original Greek by members of the University, Cambridge, 
March 2nd to 9th, 1921, 





appropriate for ourselves the art of another age. The wiser 
plan is to stage a Greek play as we stage our own plays, sub- 
stituting our own conventions for the Greek conventions, and 
using all the new power that our perfected stage-craft has 
given us. We must act as we are accustomed to act, and express 
ourselves in the way most natural to us; we must speak, as it 
were, our own dramatic language. This is the method which 
the Cambridge Greek Play Committee has always adopted, 
and it has never been followed with more wisdom and skill 
than by Mr. J. T. Sheppard, the producer of the Oresteia. 
It was a bold innovation to attempt the entire trilogy, and 
only very drastic “cutting” has enabled the three plays to 
be performed in an evening ; but the abbreviation of the lyrics, 
at any rate, is itself a part of the adaptation to the modern 
stage and audience. Those of us who love the Agamemnon as 
literature felt a pang at the loss of so many of the greatest 
choruses, but we were at Cambridge not as readers but as 
playgoers, and once in the stalls we had to acknowledge that 
Mr. Sheppard had been right. 

The Agamemnon is perhaps, like Lear, too tremendous for 
any stage, Athenian or English. Certainly, though successful} 
beyond expectation, it was the least successful of the three 
plays at Cambridge. No doubt Agamemnon himself cannot 
easily be made to look what he must have been; but unless 
an audience loves him for himself and for his kingliness, it will 
judge his murderess too leniently. No doubt Cassandra as 
Aeschylus conceived her is beyondthereach of modernstage-craft 
and modern acting, for they are both in their essence realistic, 
and she is something much more wonderful than reality. But, 
however this may be, as surely as the Agamemnon is in itself finer 
both as drama and as literature than the Choephoroe or the 
Eumenides, so surely it seemed inferior to them both on the 
Cambridge stage. Indeed, part of the interest of the whole 
performance was that some of the scenes were much more, 
and some much less, impressive than a reader of the plays 
would have expected. The fact is that the greater the work 
of the poet is the less room is there for the stage-manager 
between him and us, and the more the actor’s intrusion seems 
an impertinence. Cassandra, for instance, before the King is 
murdered and she goes to share his death, is so terrible and 
so pitiable that to read what she says makes the heart stop; 
but on the stage her words are not overwhelming like that, 
and no Cassandra of flesh and blood can equal the one that 
each reader’s imagination creates for himself. The judgment 
scene in the Humenides, on the other hand, does not stir the 
reader to re-create it for himself from the written word, and 
the stage-manager is free to give what the imagination has 
not tried to give. He gives it most effectively. The Humenides 
is indeed effective throughout—overwhelmingly effective—and 
when the horror is over nothing could be more stirring and 
splendid than the final scene, in which the Furies are at last 
appeased and pass in procession to their new home in the 
Acropolis. Here and throughout both the Choephoroe and the 
Eumenides the music plays a pre-eminent part; it is more 
interesting in the Choephoroe, more insistent and exciting in 
the Eumenides. Occasionally, indeed, it has no more effect 
than to make the words of a lyrical dialogue inaudible, and 
that is the unforgivable sin; but on the whole, considering 
the tradition of modern opera in that respect, it is creditably 
subordinated to the poetry, and in places it powerfully aids 
both emotion and understanding. But the Humenides at least 
owes its success most of all to the leader of the chorus, Mr. 
Arundell of St. John’s, who is by far the most accomplished 
actor in the whole trilogy, and at his best in the last play. 
To see him hounding Orestes was as horrible as a nightmare, 
and nothing was more finished and admirable in the whole 
production than the singing of his chorus in the final lyrical 
dialogue with Athena. The acting was good almost throughout, 
and the enunciation astonishingly clear; it seemed that one 
hardly needed to know Greek to understand what was being 
said. At any rate, one was made to realize as one never had 
before the astonishing beauty and power of the Aeschylean 
Iambic. If the most accomplished performer was the chorus 
leader, the most subtle and sympathetic interpreter of character 
was Mr. Barton of Corpus, whose rendering of Clytaemnestra 


.has sent many of us back to the text of the plays to look again 


—and look with a better understanding. Without him the 

production would have been spiritually a much poorer thing. 
But all Mr. Sheppard’s supporters have deserved well of 

him, and through their united efforts Cambridge has once 
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again deserved well of all who live by the light which Greece 
first lit. Yet in the last resort it is not what Cambridge has 
done now that matters most, but what Aeschylus did two 
thousand years ago :— 

“ob yap Tt viv ye KaxOés, ANN del rrore 





$n raira. 
“Tt is not of to-day nor of yesterday ; for all time it lives.” 
R. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
New Oxrorp.—The League of Notions .. ee 8,182.90 
{A revue. Beautiful colour, great cheerfulness, and total 
absence of literary merit.) 
Duke or Yorx’s.— Mis’ Nell o° New Orleans .. 8.50—2.30 
[Miss Vanbrugh acting cleverly in a stupid play.) 
Apoito.—French Leave .. ion ay ee 8.30—2.30 
{An adroit and amusing war comedy. Last week.) 
Criterton.—Lord Richard in the Pantry ++ 8.30—2.30 


{A farce in which Miss Connie Ediss acts a cook divinely. 
Another last week. We may change for the worse.) 








BOOKS. 
Se 
A DAY-BOOK OF DISRAELL* 

CALENDARS from the works of great men are apt to be dreary, 
probably because the selectors are too conscientious and try 
to get something appropriate for the day. Mrs. Henry Head 
knows better, and has evidently gone on the excellent principle 
which, if we may be allowed to use a theatrical expression, 
should be termed “Fat for fat’s sake.” She has made a collection 
of the three hundred and sixty-five best things in Disraeli and 
has got them into her book quite regardless of times and seasons. 
But there are exceptions of extraordinary appropriateness. 
Take the almost uncanny passage quoted from Coningsby and 
placed under November 11th :— 

“The peace came: the stimulating influences suddenly 

coased: the people, in a novel and painful position, found 
themselves without guides. They went to the Ministry ; they 
asked to be guided; they asked to be governed. Commerce 
requested a code; trade required a currency ; the unfranchised 
subject solicited his equal privilege ; suffering labour clamoured 
for its rights; a new race demanded education. What did the 
Ministry do? They fell into a panic.” 
Here is our present situation prophetically set forth. It is 
true we survived a condition so perilous, but that is not really 
much consolation, because one is always haunted by the feeling 
that one has no right to two pieces of impossibly good luck. 
Further, Dizzy’s prophecy shows in the most extraordinary 
way how ministers seem to forget everything and to learn 
nothing. We do not belicve we are doing the present Prime 
Minister an injustice when we say that we do not suppose 
that he has given five minutes’ real thought to the Peace recon- 
structions of former times, and especially to the peace years 
from 1815 to 1820. We doubt even if he has put on any of his 
clever young men to brief him on the subject. Yet we can 
assure him he has a good deal to learn therefrom. 

Another delightful quotation from Coningsby is given under 
August 8th :— 

“There is scarcely a less dignified entity than a patrician 
in & panic.” 

Whilst we are dealing with politics we may also quote the 
passage under August 7th :— 

“With ail those great qualities which will secure him a 
place in our history not perhaps inferior even to Marlborough, 
the Duke of Wellington has one deficiency which has been 
the stumbling-block of his civil career. Bishop Burnet, in 
speculating on the extraordinary influence of hed Shaftesbury, 
and accounting how a statesman, so inconsistent in his conduct 
and so false to his confederates, should have so powerfully 
controlled his country, observes, ‘ His strength lay in his know- 
ledge of England.’ Now that is exactly the kind of knowledge 
which the Duke of Wellington never possessed.—Sybil.” 

The criticism of the Duke is, we believe, true. It was only 
because his other qualities were so great that the Duke’s want 
of knowledge of England did not bring him to ruin. The 
truth is, the Duke was at heart an Irish aristocrat, which is a 
very different thing from an Englishman of birth and position, 
as all students of our history know, or should know. The 
English people never would, never could, and never will stand 
a “ Noblesse.” The Irish people have always liked it at heart. 
Each nation therefore got the upper class which it desired and 





* A Day-Book of Disraeli, Chosen by Mrs, Menry Head. Oxiord : 
Cluvadou Press, (3a. net.) . — om 








deserved. Down to quite recent years it was safe to say that 
the only people who could truly be called nobles in this count 
came from Ireland. We have heard quoted as proof by ee 
and in our opinion it was a sound proof, the contrast Rebuem 
the late Lord Dufferin and the late Duke of Devonshire. Lord 
Dufferin was charming, courteous, and amiable to a high degree 
and with perfect manners. Yet he always had a touch of the 
aristocratic pose about him, The Duke of Devonshire’s manner 
if superficially much less fascinating, was for Englishmen, at 
any rate, much more attractive. To put it in a still more 
concrete form, Lord Dufferin could “ bow a rival to despair,” 
The Duke of Devonshire could only shrug his shoulders and 
shuffle off. Yet all the same the Duke had the advantage, 
There was not the shadow of a shade of patronage in his address, 
We must now give some quotations from the social and lighter 
side of the “‘ Day-Book ” :— 


“Lucretia ... generally succeeded in conveying an im. 
pression to those she addressed, that she had never seen them 
before, did not care to see them now, and never wished to 
see them again. And all this with an air of great courtesy,— 
Coningsby.” : 


“Like sedentary men of extreme opinions, he (the Oxford 
Professor) was a social parasite, and instead of indulging in 
his usual invectives against peers and princes, finding himself 
unexpectedly about to dine with one of that class, he was 
content only to dazzle and amuse him.—Lothair.” 


“TI have also the fame of being the first who ever passed 
the Straits with two canes, a morning and an evening cane. 
I change my cane a3 the gun fires, and hope to carry them 
both on to Cairo. It is wonderful the effect these magical 
wands produce. I owe to them even more attention than to 
being the supposed author of—what is it ? I forget !—Disraeli’s 
Letters to his Father, Gibraltar, July 1, 1830.” 


“Lothair danced with Lady Flora Falkirk, and her sister, 
Lady Grizell, was in the same quadrille. They moved about 
like young giraffes in an African forest, but looked bright and 
happy.—Lothair.” 


“T have since dined at Rosebank with the Londonderrys, 
*Tis the prettiest baby-house in the world—a pavilion rather 
than a villa, all green paint, white chintz, and looking-glass. 
The grounds, however, are considerable, and very rich, bordering 
the Thames. The dinner was admirable, but no plate ; porcelain 
fresh as the room, with a bouquet by every guest, and five 
immense pyramids of roses down the table.—Disraeli’s Lelters, 
July 24, 1835.” 


“* Well, what do you think of the Dashville, Fitz? I saw 
you dancing with her.’ ‘I can’t bear her, she sets up to be 
natural, and is only rude; mistakes insolence for innocence ; 
says everything which first comes to her lips, and thinks she 
is gay when she is only giddy.’—Sypbil.” 


“The Countess, though she liked bishops, liked them, as 
she told her husband, ‘in their place. What that exactly 
was she did not define; but probably their palaces or the 
House of Lords.—Tancred.” 


“*T hate the craft’ [journalism] said St. Barbe, with an 
expression of genuine detestation. ‘I should like to show them 
all up before I died. I suppose it was your sister marrying 
a lord that got you on in this way. I could have married a 
countess myself, but then, to be sure, she was only a Polish 
one and hard up. I never had a sister; I never had any luck 
in life at all. I wish I*had been a woman; women are the 
only ap who get on. A man works all his life, and thinks 
he has done a wonderful thing if, with one leg in the grave 
and no hair on his head, he manages to get a coronet; and 
@ woman dances at a ball with some young fellow or other, 
or sits next to some old fellow at dinner and pretends she thinks 
him charming, and he makes her @ peeress on the spot. Oh! 
it is a disgusting world ; it must end in revolution.’—Endyinion.” 


We may take leave of this racy and delightful little book 
with a return to its political side. Here is Sidonia’s opinion 
on the origins of revolutions which is well worth consideration :— 


“*T think,’ said Sidonia, ‘that there is no error so vulgar 
as to believe that revolutions are occasioned by economical 
causes. They come in, doubtless, very often to precipitate 
& catastrophe ; very rarely do they occasion one. I know no 

riod, for example, when physical comfort was more diffused 
in England than in 1640. ... The imagination of England 
rose against the Government. It proves, then, that when 
that faculty is astir in a nation, it will sacrifice even physical 
comfort to follow its impulses.’—Coningsby.” 

To this, though it has no connexion, we may add the 
following :— 

“*T tell you what it is, Harry,’ said Lord Monmouth, very 


drily, ‘members of this family may think as they like, but 
thay must act as I please.’—Coningsby.” 





If we substitute “The Chief Party Whip” for Lord Monmouth 
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we have another example of Disraeli’s power of predicting 
the conditions of the present hour. 





HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND.* 

Mr. StePHEN Pacer has edited this memoir and arranged the 
letters with exceptional skill; he has kept his book within 
manageable dimensions because he has a true gift of selection. 
There is not a page that does not add a lineament to the features 
of Scott Holland as the reader sees him. Mr. Paget is a modest 
showman, for he always remains in the background, but those 
who read biographies know perfectly well when they are in the 
lands of a proficient showman, and if Mr. Paget’s proficiency 
had not been proved before—as it has been—this book would 
prove it. 

Henry Scott Holland was that type of man who, while he 
makes fast and furious friendships, is bound to excite corre- 
sponding enmities. Mr. Paget says that ‘some of his con- 
temporaries misjudged him, and believed this or that against 
him.” It is easy to see how that happened. Holland never 
dealt in half-measures ; the placating whitey-grey argument or 
studiously reasoned compromise was to him anathema. Those 
who had thought out a problem with extreme care were sometimes 
astonished to find that their solution excited the indignation of 
Holland, who opposed to the solution precipitate and exuberant 
overstatements inspired by a passion of feeling. Yet Holland 
made such overstatements with a sincerity transparently equal 
to that of his opponents. He dealt in a luscious riot of language ; 
he himself spoke of his ‘‘ gush of naked humanity.” No wonder 
that he was often misunderstood! His enthusiasm for a more 
generous sharing of the goods of this world was sometimes spoiled 
by his injudicious treatment of economic principle. The present 
writer was a frequent reader of the Commonwealth, which Holland 
founded and edited, and though he was invariably attracted 
by its brilliance, he was simultaneously alarmed by the dangers 
of Holland’s political and industrial creed. Holland was indeed 
not blessed with the gift of judgment. As Mr. Paget points 
out, in 1914, when Germany was actually moving her armies, 
Holland was still writing about the ‘‘ German scare” and the 
peaceful intentions of the Kaiser. Although Mr. Paget makes 
this admission it must not be thought that in his opinion 
Holland’s force and influence were in general overpowered 
by his defect of judgment. On the contrary, Mr. Paget is 
convinced that Holland’s influence will be permanent and that 
it will be found in the years ahead to be a steadily growing 
quantity. 

For twenty-six years Holland was a Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and he ended as Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford. Throughout his career his ambition was to relate both 
the Church and Oxford to the realities of life, which meant in 
practice social and industrial politics. He was never so much 
move. as when addressing a great assembly of working men 
in the north of England or speaking about the administration 
of the Poor Law. He founded the Christian Social Union in 
1888. 

We have now mentioned the chief landmarks in Holland’s 
life, and for the rest we must quote some of the best passages 
out of the excellent reading which this book provides. At 
Eton Holland came under the teaching of William Johnson, 
who afterwards took the name of Cory, the author of Jonica, 
Holland wrote of him in 1897 :— 

“The old tutor who was our genius and our inspiration has been 

brought back by the printing of his letters and journal, just out 
this week; with touching pathetic memories, and delicate 
flashes of insight, and lovely allusions, all flocking back upon 
our hearts out of the records. He was a poet, and a lover, and 
a man of genius, all three.” 
Johnson was impatient of all talking-down to boys, as he explained 
to Holland in a letter d.ted June, 1868. “‘ We had a clerical 
rough here yesterday, preaching to the boys about ‘ coming 
forward,’ ‘ carrying weight,’ and similar athletic slang.” Hol- 
land’s letters, even when he was a boy at Eton, displayed his 
exuberance and also a remarkable and touching frankness 
when he writes to his mother, again and again accusing himself 
of weakness which was the result, as he believed, of a love of 
popularity. Popular he certainly was. He revelled in his 
friends. At Oxford he took a third in “ Mods.” which was 
a grotesquely lower place than was due to his abilities, but in 
the final schools he triumphed. Mr. Paget says :— 

“ He did more than get a first class ; he startled the examiners 





* Henry Scott Holland: Memoir and Letters. By Stephen Paget. London: 
Jchu Murray. (16s. net.) 











on their thrones: he beat them at their own game: as if he 
had gan up against them to avenge the wrong which they 
hed done to Nettleship the year before.” 


This allusion to R. L. Nettleship—who died on Mont Blanc in 
1892—makes it necessary to explain that when it was announced 
that Nettleship had only got a second in Greats in 1869, Jowett 
asked the examiners for an explanation. “They said he had 
not done well in philosophy ; Jowett told them that Nettleship 
knew more philosophy than all of them together.” 

Nettleship’s letters, with their intimate discussions of faith 
and conduct, are extraordinarily interesting. Mr. Paget ex- 
presses half a doubt whether he should have published them, 
but we are sure that he did right. Jowett did not stir Holland 
at all. Here is Holland’s opinion of Jowett’s religion written 
in a letter in 1869 :— 


_ “Jowler [Jowett] preached yesterday in Chapel amidst 
intense excitement, 110 people in Chapel. He looked so fatherly 
and beautiful and brought out the best bell-like silvern voice 
with quite rich tones that he had hitherto hidden in the depth 
of his stomach, and preached the most lovely little practical 
sermon in a@ quite periect style with the most wonderful grace. 
I have only said all this laud in anticipation of having to confess 
that though I felt how beautiful it was in its way it was most 
unsatisfying to me. It was just Platonism flavoured with a 
little Christian charity; Christianity is gutted by him: it 
becomes perfectly meaningless, if it is only an attempt to take 
some useful moral hints from just what happens to strike you 
in a very good, ‘ perhaps I may be excused in saying’ a Divine 
life. He is perfectly self-sufficient ; self-dependent, without 
any consciousness of anything beyond a certain human weakness 
in carrying out his ideal ; there is not an atom of the feeling of 
prayer, of communication with God, of reliance on any one but 
self. He even begs pardon for using as vague an expression 
as ‘sharing in the spirit of God.’ “t admire the Symposium 
with all my heart and soul; but I must have something more 
to have brought God down to death to procure for me.” 


Among the men who really influenced Holland, T. H. Green 
was prominent. Green’s tutorial letters to Holland are so good 
that we wish there were more of them. In one letter criticizing 
an essay by Holland, he says :— 


“Your discourse pleases me very much. I think you really 
have the ‘speculative’ intelligence, and if you care to attend 
to such subjects at all continuously, you may get an unusual 
hold of them. My only fear is lest you should not work your 
thoughts out with sufficient clearness, and for lack of this should 
take refuge in tropes (which you work exceedingly well) or in 
prostration before a ‘ Principality or Power’ which is not tho 
true @cds vonrés. [God to be found in thought]. I trust 
you not to take this last remark amiss. Of course you must 
follow your own leading; but it can scarcely be helped that 
a special regard for any one should result in an involuntary and 
unreasonable desire to bring him to one’s own way of looking at 
things. . . When you are a ‘parson,’ I trust that you 
will possess your soul in seclusion from Congresses. The pro- 
ceedings at Liverpool elicit all my dangerous nature against 
Anglican Churchmen. It will require a long pull at St. Paul to 
got over tho effects of it.” 


Green and Nettleship were both haunted by a fear that 
growing differences of faith between themselves and Holland 
might drive them apart. Here is Nettleship on the subject :— 

“I have thought a great deal latterly (and I suppose you 
must have too) on what are called our religious differences. 
Indeed after what we said together that night this term there 
needs no more to be said, but it is a relief to me to say it moro 
fully. It would be a terrible thought, it has sometimes been a 
terrible thought with me, that we who are so knit together in 
all else should have that one link in the chain missing on which 
all the others must really hang. As I have said, I think our only 
choice lies between absolute separation and absolute communion ; 
we cannot endure anything between: and we have made our 
choice. All I want to do is to look the worst in the face. I 
cannot help seeing that my historical view of Christienity, as it 
gets more formed (if it ever does get) will almost necessarily 
differ in some points from yours. I also cannot help seeing 
that we may very likely be forced into parties which look upon 
each other as enemies, for this seems to be the way with Chris- 
tians nowadays. And so it may be that outsiders will say 
our friendship is temporising and a compromise. There—now 
I have put the worst, and all I want to say is this, that I know 
and am sure and you know and are sure that we shall always 
have a bond of communion, which all this and more than this 
cannot weaken, but must rather strengthen. We know, I say, 
that our love is its own sufficient warrant for its truth. We 
know that in whatever glances and glitter it began, it has gone 
on steadily widening and deepening, and is still going on. And 
we know above all that it finds its highest satisfaction in the 
common love of Christ and God.” 


In 1870 Green also wrote a letter providing against the dissi- 
pation of friendship under the stress of religious differences :— 


“All that I desire is that you should not become a clerical 
partisan—that you should keep in view the distinction between 
what is temporarily edifying and what is true; between the 
eternal ideas on which the religious life rests, and theological 
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dodges. That you will do this essentially, tho’ not exactly in 
my way, I don’t doubt; and if, while so doing, you can avoid 
those antagonisms to ‘ orthodoxy’ which to me are inevitable, 
but which greatly limit present usefulness, so much the better. 


These antagonisms on my part, if ever I am to utter myself 
to the public, will have to be stated more explicitly : and some- 
times when I have imagined in the future myself a professed 


heretic and you a working ‘priest,’ I have feared what would 
be to me a terrible calamity—that our friendship, instead of 
becoming .0re full and equal with time, should tend to dis- 
appear. But I have only feared this when we have been some- 
time apart. Whenever we are together, I always feel that there 
is an essential harmony which is good for both and will survive 
differences of opinion.” 

While we are thinking about Green’s religion let us quote 
from another of his letters written in the early seventies :— 


* But tho’ I reckon religion and morality properly identical 
and religion and philosophy to be in such di mt planes that 
they cannot compete, I do recognise a competition between 
philosophy and tic theology each claiming to be the 
true rationale of religion; and for my own (tho’ I am in 
no hurry to persuade others so) I have definitely rejected dog- 
matic theology for a certain sort of philosophy. This does not 
to my own consciousness essentially separate me from orthodox 
Xtians, but I fear it must (if known) do so to theirs. The posi- 
tion of dogmatic theology is that true ideas about God and things 
spiritual are derived from miraculous events. Now on the matter 
of the truth of the ideas I don’t essentially differ from it, except 
that the way in which it derives them limits the scope of the ideas. 
It is the derivation from miraculous events that I reject, holding 
that the belief in the events was derived from the ideas (of which 
apo ju is the true intellectual ex ), not the i from 
the happening of the events. result is that from ortho- 
dox Christianity, as expressed in prayer, and in the ordinances 
of Protestant worship, I find no alienation, while I could not 
subscribe to one of the creeds.” 


In 1870 Holland described the eloquence of Ruskin, some of 
whose lectures at Oxford he attended :— 


“* He has raised audiences that would have made Mat Arnold’s 
head a foot higher: the whole theatre crammed: it really is 
the most gorgeous eloquence it is possible to hear; it makes 
one perspire, it is so beautiful; and Green was fascinated by 
watching @ man who became perfectly hysterical, waving his 
head to the beat of the sentences, and bursting into inarticulate 
roars as each came to an end. I was disappointed in what he 
said, though ; he has, I think, left his old ground a good deal, 
and he delighted in putting things in an almost spitefully revo- 
lutionary way. He divorced religion and art altogether: and 
seemed to think they could only do harm to each other: I was 
away at the one on morals: but on the use of art, he was feeble : 
he kept harping on what art had begun in, domestic use, etc., 
and all the time we wanted to know what it ended in. Art is 
not for use: a spire is developed out of a simple roof, but when 
it is at Salisbury, it is a spire, and not a roof, nor anything like it ; 
and I don’t see that it helps one to tell one that it is for use. 
You begin with rd {jv: but you live for rd ed fv: and what 
I want to understand is the ‘ ¢d.’” 


We will end by quoting Mr. Paget’s description of Holland 
as a preacher in St. Paul's :— 
St. Paul’s is a 


“Voice for voice, he so ape even Liddon. 

grand place for echoes, and he was not afraid of them : his voice 
had moments of slashing vehemence, undescribable and inimit- 
able: but he seldom overstrained it, and he never seemed to be 
using up the réserve oi its force: neither did he habitually shout, 
though he would now and again give out some essential word or 
name with a cry that went up into the dome and halfway down 
the nave. In gesture, he was swift and impulsive, not clumsy 
or a : it was not for nothing that he had beon a good 
athlete. Men preaching for the first time in St. Paul’s aro likely 
to be warned to direct their voices toward the statue of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds: but Holland, with admirable offect, swinging 
now this way now that, brought all of us together. His move- 
ments were as natural, as apt to his preaching, as the swaying 
of a tree in a high wind: it would have looked grotesque, if he 
had stood still, while the rush and fire of his voice were tearing 
round all the space under the dome.” 


We have already mentioned Mr. Paget’s modesty, but some- 
times we deplore this admirable quality, for without it we might 
have had more of Mr. Paget. 





IRELAND UNDER THE NORMANS.* 
WE must congratulate Mr. Orpen on the completion of a second 
instalment of his history of Ireland from the Anglo-Norman 
conquest—the only scientific and impartial work on mediaeval 
lreland that has yet been written. In the first two volumes, 
which appeared in 1912, he described the invasion and the 
settlement up to the death of King John. In the third and 
fourth volumes he now continues the story from the accession 
of Henry the Third in 1216 to the murder of William de Burgh, 
Eari of Ulster and Lord of Connaught, in 1333. It is significant 
that he has to deal with each province separately—to discuss 
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in turn the partition of Leinster, the rise of the Geraldines in 
Munster, the conquest and sub-infeudation of Connaught, the 
short-lived settlement of Thomond which we now call County 
Clare, and the pacification of Ulster under Richard de Burgh, 
the “Red Earl.” Ireland of herself had no unity. She was a 
mere congeries of savage tribes, incessantly warring with one 
another. ‘‘ United Ireland” in the historic sense was the 
creation of the English rulers and was not fully attained till the 
seventeenth century. The Anglo-Norman barons and knights, 
who, with some help from the Crown, gradually conquered 
Ireland in the century after 1170, were able to conquer the 
country piecemeal and never had to encounter any general 
resistance. The tribes hated each other far too bitterly to be 
able to unite against the invaders. On the contrary, in each 
district one faction usually enlisted the support of the Anglo- 
Normans against its local rivals. In Thomond, for example, 
Thomas de Clare was mainly concerned to check a civil war 
between two O’Brien factions, the most notable episode of 
which was known as the “ Carnage of Clare"’ because Donnell! 
O’Brien massacred the women and children and servants of his 
tribal enemies. In Connaught, again, there were fourteen so- 
called “ Kings” in the half-century from 1274; one died in his 
bed, one was killed in battle against the English, but twelve of 
these O’Conors wero either killed or deposed by their own kins- 
men or followers. The newcomers did not cause this anarchy. 
As the author says, Ireland, which had unluckily escaped the 
discipline of a Roman occupation, had remained in the tribal 
stage of civilization and was centuries behind the rest of Western 
Europe. 

The beneficent effects of the Anglo-Norman occupation are 
well stated by Mr. Orpen in his closing chapter. First of all, 
the occupation brought peace—comparative if not absolute— 
to a land of anarchy, where Bakunin’s ideal of an “ aggregation 
of amorphous communes’ was only too fully realized. With 
peace came security for the farmer, and agriculture, hitherto 
conducted in the most primitive fashion, began to thrive; 
Edward the First was able to draw large supplies from Ireland 
for his army in North Wales. Under the shadow of the Anglo- 
Norman castles, towns sprang up and flourished. Before the 
conquest Ireland had the four seaports of Dublin, Cork, Water- 
ford, and Limerick, which the Danes had founded. Left to 
themselves, the tribal chiefs would have had no towns; all 
Ulster save the eastern seaboard remained in its tribal state up 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and it had even then hardly a place 
deserving the name of a town. As the towns grew, trade 
developed and coined money came into general use. The petty 
kings of Ireland, and their nominal overlord, were not civilized 
enough to have mints of their own, however rude, as the early 
British kings had. The Norse settiers coined a little siiver, but 
the rich natives reckoned their wealth in cows or in bullion. 
The Anglo-Normans developed a considerable trade, importing 
wine from Gascony and exporting wool, leather, timber, and 
wheat. The Church benefited greatly by the conquest and 
lent its full support to the new rule, under which the clergy 
were freed from tribal exactions and endowed with more wealth 
and authority. Mr. Orpen, we may note, admits that there 
had been a sort of “ golden age of art and learning ”’ in the Irish 
monasteries after the conversion of Ireland, but he doubts 
‘“ whether this outburst of art and learning penetrated appreci- 
ably beyond the cloister,” and he points out that from the ninth 
century onward the Irish Church had decayed. The Anglo- 
Normans were in full sympathy with the revival, due especially 
to Malachy, that had begun before their coming, and one of 
Henry the Second’s first acts was to summon the Synod at 
Cashel to reform and strengthen the Irish Church. The 
invaders built and endowed many monasteries and nunneries, 
and numerous cathedrals and parish churches, presumably 
importing builders from England to erect these fine examples 
of thirteenth-century English architecture. In brief, the 
Anglo-Normans replaced barbarism by civilization. 

It was a misfortune for Ireland that their work was inter- 
rupted by the invasion of Edward Bruce in 1315-18. Northern 
England suffered much from the Scottish invasions after 
Bannockburn, but Ireland suffered still more. Bruce’s armies did 
great damage in their marches through Eastern Ulster and 
Leinster, laying the country waste, while the barons, like their 
fellows in England, would not unite against an invader with 
whom some of them sympathized. The moral harm done was 
greater than the material damage, for the English lords were 
seen to be split into factions and the natives took heart again. 
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Mr. Orpen shows that the Irish did not like the Scots and soon 
saw that Edward Bruce had brought misery to the people whom 
he professed to be liberating from an alien yoke. In his last 
fight at Faughart, near Dundalk, Edward Bruce was apparently 
not deserted by his Irish allies, as Barbour says; but the Irish 
had no reason to regret his defeat and death. It is to be noticed, 
too, that, at the worst moment of the Scots invasion in 1316, 
the English were strong enough to fight a pitched battle at 
Athenry with the insurgent “King” of Connaught and his 
supporters from other districts and to defeat him with such loss 
that the O’Conors never recovered from the blow. The Anglo- 
Normans might have held their own, if they had been able to 
compose their party and personal quarrels and if Edward the 
Second and Edward the Third had paid some attention to 
Ireland. As it was, the English baronage in Ireland slowly 
declined in vigour, and large parts of the country drifted back 
into anarchy, so that the Tudors had to begin the task all over 
again. Mr. Orpen shrewdly remarks that feudalism was at a 
disadvantage as opposed to tribalism. For while the fiefs often 
passed to heiresses or minors, the head of an Irish tribe was 
always chosen for his vigour in action. An able man like 
Richard de Burgh, with his vast estates in Ulster and Con- 
naught, could wield greater power than any Irish chiefs. But 
the “ Red Earl” was an exception. The feudal baronago of 
the fourteenth century was impatient of control and absorbed 
in petty quarrels. Many of the English lords frankly adopted 
the Irish mode of life and degenerated into tribal chieftains. 
Tribalism reasserted its sway over much of the west and south. 
Nevertheless, the Anglo-Norman civilization was not wholly 
eradicated. Many of the towns survived, and the Church 
maintained its ground. The pity of it was that the Tudor 
reconquest was contemporaneous with the Reformation. Had 
Ireland been reduced to order a century earlier, when there 
were no religious differences between English and Irish, her 
later history would probably have been as peaceful as that of 
Wales. The neglect of our fourteenth and fifteenth century 
kings to uphold the Anglo-Norman settlement has cost both 
England and Ireland dear. 





MOUNTAIN CRAFT.* 
THE new “ mountaineer’s Bible”’ which has been so long expected 
by a large circle of British and foreign climbers has at last 
appeared. Mr. Young is nominally the editor, but an editor 
whose personal contribution amounts to four hundred pages of 
carefully written matter may well claim the ful) honours of 
authorship. 

In several short concluding chapters, the recognized leaders 
in mountain exploration have placed at the editor’s disposal 
just the practical information that will enable the intending 
climber of the great ranges of the world, whether in arctic or 
tropical zones, to avoid the crrors that so casily change antici- 
pated pleasure into vexation and disappointment. Price lists 
are, alas! pre-war. Will the visitor to the Caucasus ever 
again, as in 1913, buy sheep for 3 roubles or eggs for 14 kopecks ? 
Mr. Arnold Lunn’s long article on “‘ Mountaineering on Ski” 
will be invaluable to the rapidly increasing number of those who 
visit the Alps in winter or in spring, and who are not content 
to leave unexplored the remoter solitudes that lie above the 
crowded precincts of their hotel. 

The technique of climbing is much the same all the world 
over. Rock-walls may be vaster and ice-slopes larger and 
steeper as the scale of a range increases, but the methods of 
scaling them can all be learned in the Alps. It is the art of 
raising our bodies with the maximum of safety and of elegance 


up slopes that present the maximum number of all but impossible | 


obstacles that is Mr. Young’s theme. “Three things only,” 
he says, “are necessary for the salvation of a mountaineering 
holiday : good health, good fellowship, and good climbing.” 
Much depends on the manager and leader of a party. Apart 
from being a faultless climber, he must be an expert in hygiene 
and psychology, and at times an autocrat. “Care in the choice 
of food and insistence upon a régime to get the subconscious 
stomach working by its new time-table” are indispensable. 
He must be able to counteract the effects of over-excitement, of 
boredom, of emotional relationships. He must be able to deal 
with hysteria in amateurs or guides. He must remember that 
* Personality is tried by the realities of mountains in deadly 
earnest,” and that ‘‘ Temper is the one permanent peril to all 
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climbing parties” ! A child (not belonging to any of the party) 
may be taken as an effective mascot against this peril. What 
climber will be able to read without pricks of conscience the 
pages on ‘ walking manners,” or will feel himself sufficiently 
free from physical and sartorial deficiencies to agree that “ it is 
well to remember that in all mountaineering we are to form 
the foreground of our companion’s holiday views of great 
scenery ”’ ? 

With his body and his social capacities trained to the highest 
pitch, it only remains for the climber to equip himself with the 
well-tested armour of Captain J. P. Farrar or with the silkier 
options of the editor. He is then ready to attack the mountain 
walls. He may increase his chances of success by taking a 
siege-train in the shape of guides, but he must not reduce him- 
self to tourist level by handing over to them the reins of manage- 
ment. A more academic style of climbing has replaced the 
rough and ready methods of the past. The development of 
“ balance climbing” and the perfecting of “ ice-claws”’ enable 
smooth faces of rock and ice to be surmounted with graceful 
ease by those whose ankles are sufficiently flexible and strong. 
The variety of “ cling-holds,” of “ push and press holds,” the 
tactics of “rib riding’’ and of using an ice-axe as “an extra 
hand ”’ are rather bewildering at first for any but a graduate of 
Montanvert or Pen-y-Pass. But the older type of climber, who 
cared little about style and belonged to the happy “ bourgeoisie ” 
of mountaineering that succeeded the pioneers, will discover 
that he has himself employed many of these strange-sounding 
devices, and he might exclaim as M. Jourdain did to his professor : 
“ Ma foi: il y a plus de quarante ans que je dis de la prose sans 
que jen susse rien; et je vous suis le plus obligé du monde de 
mavoir appris cela.” All that is required for avoiding the fatal 
stage of the “ deciduous ” condition a climber shares with othe: 
loosely attached objects on the mountain side will be found 
under “ The Corrective Method.” 

The book is so complete and is the result of such a minute, 
analytical study of expert methods, the standard of climbing 
that it assumes is so near the limit of what is not only safe but 
possible for exceptional men, that it must remain a final work 
of reference for a generation. In the pages of Alpine literature 
Mr. Young has often appeared in the romantic nature, even with 
the panache of a Cyrano de Bergerac. In this classic upon 
mountain craft he is sternly practical, while always interesting 
from the freshness of his point of view and the individuality in 
his choice of words. Once or twice only do we get a glimpse of 
the man who has “almost heard the strange expectancy that 
fills great snowfields before dawn with questions never uttered 
and never answered,” and who “ when the first rose ray quickens 
the first high summit ’’ has known “ the lassitude of odd illusion 
vanish and the summons of good sunlit action thrill every fibre 
from toe to finger-tip.” The arming of the adolescent generation 
for great adventure is the task that Mr. Young has set himself. 
He knows, better perhaps than any other man, that youth needs 
no stimulus beyond the challenge of the frowning rocks, and that 
the remembered radiance of the silent snows is enough to shed 
upon our later years “an everlasting light of calm aurora in 
the north.” 





THE CHURCH AND HER PROBLEMS.* 

Tue Bishop of Chelmsford, who was formerly a well-known 
East End clergyman, has brought to his present office the energy 
which characterized his ministry at Bethnal Green. But the 
gifts which make a man a successful parish clergyman do not 
necessarily qualify him for the Episcopate, and his Charge is a 
disappointment. The note of authority is over-accentuated ; 
the appeal to reason is conspicuously absent, and the belief in 
machinery is excessive. While the upshot of the whole—though 
this is due to circumstances over which the Bishop has no control, 
and is no more than a particular instance of the economic diffi- 
culties in which the Church of to-day finds itseli—is an appeal 
for some half-million pounds. The necessity for such appeals 
is at once urgent and unfortunate. The class which used to 
give liberally td*religious undertakings is at present impover- 
ished ; the newly enriched classes have not as yet acquired the 
habit of giving—a habit not easily acquired. 

“We must secureiscipline,” says the Bishop; and he would 
level up and down. He has been “ carefully considering the 
advisability of calling a Synod” ; he enjoins “ open” churches, 
daily Morning and Evening Prayer, the Litany three times 4 
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week, the recitation of the Athanasian Creed, the observance 
of Saints’ Days, weekly Communion as a minimum: “is there 
a parish in the land where the incumbent could not secure two 
or three at least to communicate with him on a Saint’s Day ?”’ 
There are many such parishes; the Bishop’s standpoint is that 
of a clergyman who counts his parishioners by thousands, not 
by tens. 

His remarks on “ Intellectual Problems” show an imperfect 
knowledge of what an “ Intellectual Problem” is :— 

“Scholars should remomber the parochial clergy, whose work 
they frequently make most difficult. 

We must remember that for every scholar there are a thousand 
ordinary men to be considered. 

All down the ages the critical mind has assailed the Creed ; 
and yet, as Mr. Gladstone emphasized, it stands secure on the 
impregnable rock of Holy Scripture. The subject is one of 
great difficulty.” 


It is; and it is better left to the theological school. 

The Bishop is severe, not without reason, on the ritual extrava- 
gances of the extreme Anglo-Catholics. But he criticizes them 
mainly on technical grounds, which he supports by arguments 
bcrrowed from a Roman Catholic journal, the J'ablet. There 
is perhaps little to choose between one set of dogmas, irrationally 
apprehended and held, and another. And the spirit and temper 
in which we hold our opinions are as important as, if not more 
important than, our opinions themselves. With regard to the 
Matrimonial Causes Bill, he is intransigent. If it is carried as 
it stands, “ he will expect the clergy and laity to stand loyally 
by him to a man in resisting by every means in his power any 
marriage under the Act being performed in any church in the 
diocese.” This is to say, that he is as ready as Mr. Wason and 
Mr. Wynter to break the law. 





A RECORD OF EUROPEAN ARMOUR AND ARMS.* 
We record with real pleasure the appearance of the third volume 
of Sir Guy Leking’s admirable and exhaustive account of Euro- 
peen Armour during seven centuries. Of this volume we may 
sa, as of its predecessors, that the photographic reproductions 
are as good as they could possibly be, considered from both the 
point of view of art and that of science and history. We take 
at random the illustrations of Equestrian Armour—most of 
them full-page examples. One of the most effective is that of 
the French knight of 1475 preserved in the Wallace Collection. 
But though a splendid piece of realism, how far is it outdone 
by Verrocchio’s statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni, representing 
Italian armour of the same period! Here the armour which 
appeals to us is not a reality, but comes sublimated by its passage 
through the mind and hands of a great artist. The emotional 
result is something which no photographic reproduction of real 
armour, however clever, can possibly rival. The same has to 
be said of Donatello’s tamer but yet very noble statue of General 
Gattamelata (Padua). But though one must prefer the statues, 
there is something very attractive in the photograph of the 
Italian knight on his horse fully equipped which belongs to 
the collection of the late Mr. Stibbert, of Florence. It is not only 
the sculptors who show us how the knights went into battle or 
to the tourney. Carpaccio’s picture in the Scuola of San Giorgio 
degli Schiavoni depicts for us a perfectly exquisite St. George 
charging at his best dragon. He is beautiful but terrible. One 
can easily inagine that if he had taken the wrong turn and become 
an early Bolshevik instead of an early Christian, he would have 
played the part of Saint-Just with a vengeance. If Saint-Just 
had been born a century later, he would almost certainly have 
dressed himself in the way of St. George rather than in the 
famous chamois-leather coloured coat and breeches in which 
he made his last speech and in which also he went to the 
guillotine—pale, beautiful, and spotless in spite of his forty- 
eight hours’ agony. 

We hope our readers will not think us prejudiced if we say 
how curiously horrible, ugly, we had almost said profane, is 
the German armour compared to that of France and Italy. 
Spanish armour, though it has a note of terribleness, inclines, 
as one would expect, to the [talian tradition. 

This is not the time to say the final word about a magnificent 
book. We will therefore only add that if ¢he standard set by 
the first three volumes is maintained by the last two it will be 
a book which no student or lover of arms and armour can afford 
to be without. 
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A BOOK OF SILHOUETTES.* 

Acoust Epovart began his artistic career by making portraits 
in “hair-work” of such subjects as “A Favourite Spaniel 
named Flirt, belonging to her late Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte.” He took to making silhouettes in 1825. Before 
that he had served with distinction under Napoleon, but Jost 
all his property at the time of the Revolution of 1813, and came 
to England, where his talent for cutting “ black shades” in 
paper was accidentally discovered. Before he had done he had 
cut no fewer than ten thousand portraits of some of the most 
interesting and distinguished people of his day. First he worked in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where he made portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott and many distinguished Scotch lairds, and also of Charles X. 
and the rest of the French exiles when they were at Holyrood. 
From Edinburgh he went to Bath, where he executed his famous 
“ Bath Characters’”—Beau Nash, the nobility and gentry, 
the pedlars, beggars, cabmen, town-criers, bill posters, and even 
the “sheepskin mat merchant” were all silhouetted. From 
Bath, Edouart went to America in 1839, the year in which 
Daguerre applied in Paris for patents for his *‘sun-picture” 
process. During the time in which he lived in America Edeuart 
did portraits of six Presidents. Edouart was not only a delight- 
ful artist with quite exceptional powers of characterization ; 
he was methodical in the highest degree, keeping lists and 
dup! «tes of all his portraits. Therefore, as he travelled so 
much and portrayed so many interesting people, his book is an 
entertaining footnote to history. 

Though Mrs. Nevill Jackson, the compiler of this fascinating 
book, has collected a great deal of gossip about all the sitters, 
her book suffers from the fact that she assumes a good 
deal of minute knowledge in her readers which they will not 
probably for the most part possess. As to the merits of the 
silhouettes themselves, they are all delicious, from a charming oie 
of a baby ina cradle with its hands up, toa judge of the American 
High Court sitting at a table with quill-pen, ink, sand, and 
law lexicon, or to a Bath tin-ware vendor. Edouart did not, 
as a rule, attempt very elaborate scencs—stage coaches, a lighted 
house, or even excessively elaborate groups. His great quality 
was his remarkable sense of character. It is particularly inter- 
esting to see how he contrives to give the national as well as the 
personal characteristics of the Scotsmen, Americans, or French 
people whom he portrayed. For example, Miles. Louise and 
Alexandre de Bourlet, two littlo girls of six and seven with 
frilled trousers, puffed sleeves, and hair in top-knots, could 
not have been anything but French. They are not more 
characteristic than the Red Indians whose portraits Edouart cut 
in America. 

Alas! on Edouart’s return in 1849 from his tour in America 
the ship in which he was a passenger was wrecked off Jersey, 
and more than half his enormous collection of duplicate silhou- 
ettes went to the bottom of the sea. He was broken-hearted at 
the loss, and it so preyed on his mind that he abandoned this work 
and gave the remainder of hg collection toa Miss Lukis, one of the 
family who had befriended the castaway. 





FICTION. 


PRIVILEGE: A NOVEL OF THE TRANSITION.*+ 

Ir must be acknowledged that the critical reader will have 
an uncomfortable feeling that Mr. Michael Sadleir’s novel 
Privilege contains some irritating anachronisms. The story 
is concerned with people some of whom are depicted as being 
entirely modern, and yet the whole thing circles round a romantic 
house inhabited by an ancient race some scions of which exhibit 
all the gloomy and brutal characteristics of feudal barons. 
Whern Abbey, the house for which they exhibit so passionate 
a feeling, is not, as it undoubtedly should be, a frowning edifice, 
of which the modern wing was added in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. On the contrary, it is a ““Dream Palace,” much of it 
constructed by Wyatt in the carly nineteenth century out of 
the ruins of Fonthill. The book dwells on the struggle between 
modern conditions and ancient privileges, and the story is 
told in the first person by Richard Braden, the younger son of 
the ancient family, who bear the namo of their house as their 
title. 

The sentimental interest is almost wholly disagreeable : 








= Ancestors in Silhouette. Cut by August Edouart. London: John Lane, 


{£3 3s.] 
t Privilege: a Novel of the Transition, By Michacl Sadlvir. London: 
Constable. (8s. 6d. net.j 
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Michael, the virtuous Lord Whern, who inherits towards 
the middle of the book, having a beautiful wife whose love 
he fails to keep. Richard, the teller of the story, lives at 
Whern, looking after the property. He conceives a passion 
for his sister-in-law which is returned, and the situation is 
recognized and deplored by all the parties concerned. More 
interesting are Mr. Sadleir’s reflections on social conditions. 
In the following passage the hero expresses ‘his feelings on the 
passing of the old order :— 

“And particularly have I cherished, like a guilty secret 
romantic admiration for those men or periods who have st st 
vainly, and at the last moment, to save a dying past. In all 
revolutions there is an eleventh hour before the end, when all 
the forces for good that still animate the old order gather for 
one supreme and desperate effort. For every dynasty that 
has come to supremacy, ruled in glory, decayed and vanished, 
there has been a Saint Martin’s summer that has fended off 
with its wan and spurious sunshine the coming of the final 
darkness. And just because of their eternal failure, just because 
of the gallantry with which they fight their hopeless fight, and 
by their efforts harden to hatred the contempt or indifference of 
their raw but victorious enemies, these individuals and shreds 
of an outworn society move me to a passionate sympathy. 
That they died to perpetuate tyranny and corruption, that they 
died to obstruct liberty and progress, are, in my emotional view, 
pedantic trifles. They had fineness and they had gesture, and 
their brave flicker in the very jaws of destiny is the badge of 
their superb and foolish courage. But the picturesque imagina- 
tion is focused for distance. The near foreground becomes 
prosaic, just because it is actual and familiar.” 

It will seem to the intelligent reader that the whole book is 
only too much “ focused for distance.” Very few even of the 
most notorious members of the privileged classes have dared, 
during the last two hundred years, to behave like Black Whern, 
of whom we are told that he 

“ outstayed his time. By the harsh violence of his nature and 
by the seclusion to which it bound him, he kept alive beyond 
the turbulent dawn of a new and menacing century a conception 
of life and society that belonged to the complacent egoism of 
Victorian peace.” 

Surely Black Whern was no type of the society which belonged 
to “ Victorian peace.” The Regency was the very latest date 
in which he would have been credible, and even there he would 
have been felt to have strayed from the romantic paths of the 
literature of the Middle Age. Michael, who succeeds his brother 
the unfortunate husband alluded to above—has, besides 
his private tragedy, a terrible public downfall, which, although 
it is no fault of his own, leads him to suicide on the loss of his 
official position. Monica Braden, who is as modern as her 
brother Black Whern is mediaeval, has married an Hungarian 
just before the outbreak of war, which catches her abroad on 
her honeymoon. She hastens back to her own country and 
insists on staying in London under her maiden name, and, 
unfortunately, her conduct is so conspicuous that songs about 
her are sung at the music-halls. Worse than this, her identity 
as Countess Koloszvary is well known, and has the most dele- 
terious effect on Michael’s position on the General Staff at the 
War Office. In the end, being much in love with her Hungarian 
husband, she betrays her country by acting as a spy. This of 
course means the end of Michael’s career, and the scandal is so 
great that he commits suicide, thereby leaving the title and estates 
to his brother Richard. Richard, however, is anxious to marry 
his sister-in-law, and sells the estate in order to be naturalized 
abroad and thus be able to ‘marry Micheael’s widow. 

So ends the story of Whern Abbey. It will be seen that 
Richard’s renunciation of title and estates is quite unrelated 
to his professions of Socialism and is entirely connected with 
the oldest and most convincing reason in the world. The book 
as a whole, though full of able analysis both of the characters 
and of conditions of life, cannot be called entirely successful. 
It is hardly, as it sets out to be, a study of the passing of the 
old order so much as an account of the passions of the repre- 
sentatives of that order. It is full, indeed, of romanticism, 
which makes it good reading, whatever we may think of the 
truth of the picture presented. Where Mr. Sadleir fails to 
convince his readers is in what he calls in his own preface or 
“advertisement” “period psychology.” There is nothing 
specially of the period in the book. The characters are moved 
by motives familiar from the earliest beginnings of romance, 
and their modern setting is incidental, not fundamental. The 
story, in fact, might bear any date and perhaps might seem 
more real if set in the days of Queen Anne than it is as a 
picture of life to-day. Pope’s portraits show us that the 


women of that age were quite as “ modern” as the women of 
the present time, and Monica closely resembles the figures with 





whom he has made us familiar under the names of Calypso and 
Flavia. 





READABLE Novets.—Ureula Finch. By Isabel C. Clarke. 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.)—The story of a younger daughter 
who in classical fashion is made the Cinderella of the family. 
She takes a situation as nursery governess in Rome, becomes 
a Roman Catholic, and finally, though she cannot aspire to a 
fairy prince, marries extremely well. Villa Elsa. By Stuart 
Henry. (London: A. F. Bird, about 17s. 6d. net.}—A 
minutely detailed story of pre-war Germany written from 
the point of view of a young American. It will be found 
full of interest by those who wish to study the character and 
morals of the German people——A Case in Camera. By 
Oliver Onions. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. net.)—Whether the 
curious physical phenomenon on which the story turns is 
possible or not, the author makes it entirely credible, and 
founds on it a most ingenious story. It would be unfair to 
divulge the mystery, which readers will do well to study for 
themselves, 








POETS AND POETRY. 


POEMS : 1914-1919.* 
Or the collected poems in this volume, most have seen light 
before in book form. Free measures suit Mr. Maurice 
Baring best. It is in sonnets that the prose-writer peeps out. 
Perhaps in all the poems we are conscious that his allegiance is 
divided, and even in the beautiful ‘‘In Memoriam” to Lord 
Lucas we come across passages which give one the impression 
that they are cither a series of alternative versions or have come 
straight out of Roget’s Thesaurus. 
**No ono shall take your place. 
No other face 
Can fill that empty frame. 
There is no answer when we call your name. 
We cannot hear your step upon the stair. 
We turn to speak and find a vacant chair. 
Something is broken which we cannot mend.” 
But the poem can soar :— 
** And after days of watching, days of lead, 
There came the certain news that you were dead 
You had died fighting, fighting against odds, 
Such as in war the gods 
Aithereal dared when all the world was young; 
Such fighting as blind Homer never sung, 
Nor Hector nor Achilles never knew ; 
High in the empty blue. 
High, high, above the clouds, against the setting sun, 
The fight was fought, and your great task was done.” 
That second “ never” is somehow rather attractive, and the 
whole passage has a fine upward sweep. The poem altogether is 
very artificial, in the Elizabethan sense, and well tied together. 
The use of repetition to fulfil the function of regular metre is 
most successful :— 
“I brushed the dream away, and quite forgot 
The nightmare’s ugly blot. 
So was the dream forgot. The dream came true.” 
This poem and the charming vers de soci¢i¢, “ Elegy on the 
Death of Juliet’s Owl,” were the present writer’s favourites in 
the last volume which Mr. Baring published, and they remain 


the most delightful. 





Poems Wortuy or ConsIpERATION.—Songs and Signs. By 
Oliver Davis. (Basil Blackwell. 2s. 6d.)—If these were first 
poems they would be more remarkable, but they are unfor- 
tunately not. They are written in two distinct styles—one 
original, one commonplace. “I took a dream to market ” 
achieves a pleasing melody in spite of a tiresome repetitionary 
rhyme; and in “ Staffordshire,’ “On the Embankment,” 
« Confessional,” and “‘ Bachanal ”’ the author achieves a genuine 
simplicity. It is to be hoped that in his next volume he will 
write only in this style. The Picture and Other Poems. By 
L. C. Bromley. (Elkin Mathews. 5s.)—These poems are 
slightly uninteresting in subject, but metrically efficient. The 
most attractive, “‘ Winter Days,” is competent. Luca della 
Robbia. By J. M. Blake. (Blackwell. 5s.)—In some verses 
“To the Setting Sun, Fiesole, November,” the author begins :— 

‘* How well thou showest us the courteous way 
To die.” 
And one is reminded of Herrick or George Herbert, but the other 
poemsarenotuptothesameleveh 
© Poems: 1914-1019, By Maurice Baring. London : Martin Secker. (6s. net J 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_ <j 


{Notice in thie column does not ily preclude subseq 





t review.) 





The London Mercury for March is most entertaining. Dr. 
Ethel Smyth contributes a lively article on her housekeeping 
adventures and her maids, under the title of ‘“‘A Fresh Start 
and Two Portraits.”” Mr. Conrad gives five new prefaces that 
he has written for the forthcoming collected edition of his 
novels, including Victory. Professor Francis Clarke joins in 
the controversy started by Sir Hugh Allen about “ Beastly 
Tunes.” Mr. Shanks writes on the poetry of Mr. de la Mare. 
There are a long poem by Mr. W. B. Yeats and a lively “ chaunty” 
by Mr. Belloc. We are glad to see that “ literary intelligence ” 
in the widest sense has plenty of space. 


The Geographical Journal for March prints General Dunster- 
ville’s recent lecture on his adventurous march to the Caspian 
in 1918. Another interesting lecture is Mr. Frank Debenham’s 
on “The Future of Polar Exploration,” emphasizing the need 
for the careful planning of expeditions and suggesting that the 
Antarctic may well be left alone for ome years, until the results 
of the last few expeditions have been properly digested. 





We have received the first monthly number of Eastern Europe, 
edited by Mr. Crawford Price (Rolls House Publishing Company, 
ls. 6d. net), which has taken the place of the Balkan Review 
and promises to serve a useful purpose in supplying information 
about the many obscure problems of the Near East. President 
Masaryk’s article on “ Bolshevism and Revolution” is im- 
portant; as a Czech Socialist, he repudiates the Bolsheviks 
who, he says, cannot shake off the Russian revolutionary 
tradition of terrorism, and who “do not know how to work.” 
“The Bolsheviks do not understand that Russia, being uneducated 
and backward, is unripe not only for Communism but also for 
scientific Socialism, and that this maturity is not to be attained 
by revolution.” The Rev. J. A. Douglas makes a strong and 
sensible plea for the maintenance of the Treaty of Sévres. 
Great Britain, he says, ‘‘ would pay too high a price for pleasing 
France, Italy, and the Vatican by reopening a closed history.” 


Sir Verney Lovett’s lucid and dispassionate History of the 
Indian Nationalist Movement, which was reviewed at length in 
the Spectator of May 8th last, has reached a third edition 
(Murray, 12s. net). To this the author has added a supple- 
mentary chapter tracing the course of events from April, 1919, 
to the end of last year, and especially the development of Mr. 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation movement which is designed to 
wreck the new reforms. It is a sad story of human folly and 
weakness. The author expresses the hope that sane Indians 
will yet strive to turn their great new opportunities to good 
account, despite the fanatics. 


A History of Sea Power. By W. O. Stevens and A. Westcott. 
(Hodder and Stoughton for the G. H. Doran Co. 20s. net.)— 
This interesting and well-written sketch of naval history from 
the earliest times down to the end of the late war is the work of 
two professors in the American Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
and shows that the late Admiral Mahan has worthy disciples 
in his own country. It is illustrated with useful charts and 
illustrations, and gives references to authorities. We are 
especially pleased with the concluding chapter, in which the 
authors point out that “to a sea empire like the British, sea 
control is essential as a measure of defence,” and that as the 
United States only require to import rubber, possessing all 
other essentials of life, “the sea power that would attempt to 
strangle the United States by a blockade on two coasts would 
find it unprofitable even if it were practicable.” They go on 
to say that “the naval policy of a nation should spring from 
its national policy,” and that until American foreign policy is 
formulated, “our naval programme is based upon nothing 
definite.” 

“At present there are two great naval powers, Great Britain 
and the United States. A race in naval armaments between 
them would be criminal folly, and could lead to only one disas- 
trous end. The immediate way towards guaranteeing freedom 
of the seas is a closer entente between the two English-speaking 
peoples, whose common ground extends beyond their speech 
to institutions and ideals of justice and liberty. The fine spirit 
of co-operation produced by the world war should be 
perpetuated in peace for the purpose of maintaining peace.” 


We are sure that these admirable sentiments are heartily 





reciprocated by all sensible people in this country, and especially 
by the British Navy. Mr. Stevens and Mr. Westcott are abso- 
lutely right in thinking that the British and American Navies, 
working together, would be a “ most potent influence toward 
peace.” 


The History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis 
Palgrave. Vols. III. and IV. (Cambridge University Press. 
30s. net each.)—These are two further volumes of the 
collected historical works of Sir Francis Palgrave. His son, 
the late Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, began to edit them ; the task 
has now devolved upon the author’s great-grandson, Mr. Geoffrey 
Palgrave Barker, with the assistance of Dr. Joseph Hall and 
other scholars. The third volume deals with Normandy from 
987, and with England under the Conqueror ; the fourth volume 
carries on the story through the reigns of William IL., Henry [., 
and Stephen. Prefixed to the third volume is an interesting 
essay on “ General Relations of Mediaeval History,”’ now printed 
for the first time. These portions of Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
book were published originally in 1864. The editors have sought 
jn most elaborate notes to summarise the results of historical 
research in this difficult field during the last half-century ; 
maps and genealogical tables are also given. Sir Francis Palgrave 
was an accomplished writer, and his history is very readable and 
picturesque, as, for example, in the account of the First Crusade. 


The Story of the Horton (Co. of London) War Hospital : Epson. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. R. Lord, C.B.E.,M.B. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—An interesting account of the conversion of the big Horton 
Asylum into a military hospital. Colonel Lord had theadvantage 
of a very suitable building for adaptation, the main building 
containing the offices for central administration, with fifteen 
two-storeyed pavilions grouped round it, united to each othei 
and to the central building by corridors. Each pavilion had a 
garden attached. The whole account of the solving of the 
various problems which confronted Colonel Lord will be most 
interesting reading to all who were concerned with the 
running of hospitals during the war, for his problems, 
though on a larger scale, were exactly the same as those with 
which many people who had much less idea of hospital manage- 
ment than Colonel Lord found themselves suddenly faced. 
Colonel Lord had the great advantage of working under the 
then A.D.M.S. of the Woolwich District, Colonel R. J. S. Simpson, 
whose patience in meeting the various difficulties that arose was 
well known to all the commandants of hospitals in his district. 
Many other people besides Colonel Lord “learned to admire 
and respect this officer,” and “ always had the utmost confidence 
in him in times of difficulty.” The achievement of the Horton 
War Hospital was most notable, and the staff appears to have 
laid the necessary stress on the necessity for satisfactory feeding 
of patients in war hospitals, The most dramatio passage in the 
book relates to the admission of the survivors of the ‘ Anglia.’ 
The story of the supposed German whose utterances in an 
unknown tongue during his delirium made him very unpopular 
is entertaining. Finally he was found to be “a paraphasic 
Welshman trying to speak his native tongue.” It was small 
wonder that his identification was difficult! The book is a 
real contribution to the literature of emergency war 
hospitals. 


Austria’s Peace Offer, 1916-1917. Edited by G. de Manteyer. 
(Constable. 25s. net.) —When Count Czernin on April 2nd, 1918, 
said in a speech at Vienna that M. Clemenceau had invited him 
to begin peace negotiations, M. Clemenceau retorted publicly, 
“* Czernin has lied.” Count Czernin was referring to the conver- 
sations in Switzerland in February, 1918, between his agent 
Count Revertera and Count Armand, of the French General 
Staff, who was ordered by M. Clemenceau to listen but to say 
nothing. These conversations had begun at the instance of 
Austria in August, 1917, before M. Clemenceau took office. 
They had been preceded by tentative negotiations in which 
the Emperor Charles employed his brother-in-law, Prince Sixte 
of Bourbon- Parma, as an intermediary with the French Govern- 
ment. M. de Manteyer, a friend of Prince Sixte, sets out the 
whole story of these dealings in his interesting book. The 


author is one of those Frenchmen who would have liked to 
preserve and even to strengthen the Hapsburg Empire as a 
counterpoise to Prussia. The history of the nineteenth century 
proves, we should have thought, the unwisdom of such a policy, 
which ignored the national sentiment both of Italy and of the 
Slav peoples of Austria-Hungary. 


It is obvious from this book 
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that the Austrian peace offers to France produced no little 
irritation in Italy and weakened the unity of the Allies. Prob- 
ably the offers were intended to have that effect. Although 
the young Emperor may have been perfectly sincere, it is 
impossible to credit Count Czernin with any good intentions, 
and the Allies were well advised in declining to take his proposals 
seriously. The author convicts Count Czernin not only of 
deliberate falsehood but also of a complete inability to realize, 
as late as April, 1918, that the Hapsburg system was on the 
point of collapsing like the old house in Little Dorrit, 


Mr. J. W. Davis, the late American Ambassador, gave an 
admirable Rhodes lecture on 1Z'he Constitution of the United 
States at University College in January last. It has now been 
printed (University of London Press ; Hodder and Stoughton, 
1s. 6d. net) and deserves to be widely read. “‘ No man,” said 
the lecturer, ‘‘ can truly interpret the Constitution of the United 
States without drinking deep from the well of English History ; 
no one should profess himself adept in the institutions of the 
British Empire who is unfamiliar with the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Macedonia-: a Plea for the Primitive. By A. Goff and Hugh 
A. Fawcett. (Lane. 21s. net.)—This well-written and interesting 
book is a description of Macedonia as the authors saw it during 
the war, without any reference to fighting or politics. They 
emphasize the natural charm of the wild country and the 
primitive character of its sparse population. “There is a 
picturesqueness of antiquity and decay which Macedonia 
possesses to an extraordinary degree.”” The blight which fell 
upon the once prosperous region when the Turk occupied it 
centuries ago seems, in the authors’ eyes, to have some compen- 
sations. They describe the peasantry, their dress, houses, and 
simple industries, as well as Salonika and the few other places 
of interest, and the malaria which is the curse of undrained 
Macedonia. The book is well illustrated by Mr. Fawcett. 


In The Personal Aspects of Jane Austen (John Murray, 9s.) 
Mrs. Austen Leigh has written a charming little book which, 
though it does not add very much to our knowledge of this great 
writer, will yet probably serve to correct erroneous popular 
beliefs. Perhaps the author does not sufficiently appreciate 
bie exquisite wit of the subject of her biography. We also wish 
she had based her way of writing rather more on that of her great 
original. Perhaps no writer ever wrote so laconic and exquisite 
a style; we wish that it were more studied by English writers, 
for it shows a kind of excellence which we do not possess in a 
high degree, but which is the beginning of the writer’s art in 
France—a sort of epigrammatical terseness which yet does not 
sacrifice limpidity and flow. 


Works or Rererence.—Burke’s Handbook to the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire, edited by A. Winton 
Thorpe (Burke Publishing Co., 52s. 6d. net), is a remarkable 
new work, containing a full list of the 25,419 members of the 
order, arranged in their due precedence, and short biographies 
of thousands of them. The biographical section is so large as to 
constitute a valuable supplement to Who's Who and similar 
works. The insignia of the respective classes are illustrated in 
tive coloured plates. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 





‘Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Henry Edward Manning: his Life and Labours. By Shane 
Leslie. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 25s. net.)——Paul 
Verlaine. By Harold Nicholson. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Education and World Citizenship: an Essay towards a Science of 
Education. By James Clerk Maxwell Garnett. (Cambridge 
University Press. 36s. net.) The Prince of Wales’ Book. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

















PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Baines (A. F..), Germination in its Electrical Aspect, 8vo. .(Routledge) net 12/6 
Bhatia (B. L.), An Elementary Text-Book of Zoology for Indian Students, 

A Te one ee eee eee (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Bushnell (G. E.), Study in the Epidemiology of Tuberculosis, 8vo (Bale) net 20/0 
child (C. M.), Origin and Development of the Nervous System, cr 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 11/6 
Choulant (Ludwig), History and Bibliography of Anatomic Illustration in 


its Relation to Anatomic Science, roy Svo....(Camb. Uniy. Press) net 65/0 
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Dundas (H.), Scots Guards, pref by H. F. B: , 8vo (Blackw: 2 / 
Echoes of the ’ Eighties, intr. by W. } aelingham, O00 wes ‘ clash) a ye 


Huntingdon (E.) and Cushing (8. W.), Principles of Human Geography, 8vo 
, (Chapman & Hall) net 2 
Jones J. W.), Position and Rights of a Bona-Fide Purchaser for Value of 


i Ss Improperly Obtained, 8vo............ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Knight (Rev. G. A. F.), Nile and Jordan, roy 8v0.......... J. Clarke) net 36/0 
Leggett (B.), Wireless Telegraphy, 8vo........ (Chapman & Hall) net 30/0 


Lincoln (A.), Paternity of, by W. E. Barton, 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
Meredith Revisited, and other Essays, by J. H. E. Crosse —~y 8vo 
(R. Cobden-Sanderson) net 
Orthopaedic Surgery of Injuries, by Various Authors, 2 vols., roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 7 
Scheltema (J. F.), Lebanon in Turmoil, Syria and Powers in 1860, roy 8vo 
c (Oxford Univ. Press) net 27/6 
Somerscales (A. N.), A BC of Engineering Knowledge, cr 8vo. .(Munro) net 12/6 
Sutermeister (E.), Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making, 8vo 
: (Chapman & Hall) net 36/0 
Thomas (8.), History of the A. E. F., 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
Usher (A. P.), Introduction to the Industrial History of England, 8vo 
(Harrap) net 15/0 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS. 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT $T., LONCON, W. 











ANTIQUES BOUGHT. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 


Are prepared to pay best price for genuine examples 
or Olid English Furniture, also for Old China, 
either English or Oriental, in good condition. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 5&.W. I. 


FLAX IN YOUR SHEETS 


Far more refreshing sleep is obtained if your sheets are linen made by 
Robinson & Cleaver from the purest flax yarn—and these linen sheets give 
longer wear also. This weck’s special offer is No. 8P123, Plain 10 9 
Hemmed All Linen Sheets, size 2 x 3 yards, at per pair for 

Write for patterns and our Linen Catalogue No. 40P, sent post free on request. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manafacturers, Belfast, Ireland. 


— - 








IN HOTELS 
AND RESTAURANTS 
when you pay for the best there is no excuse 
for substitution of inferior articles. All 
leading hotels serve LEA & PERRINS’—the 


original Worcestershire Sauce—the highest 
quality sauce known. Ask for it by name. 


& PERRIN S' 
SAUCE, 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


LEA 





ALL TRACE OF ACIDITY 
GONE IN A FORTNIGHT 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 
The Lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give 
speedy and permanent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 

TESTIMONY.—“ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of acidity was gone. 1 may say that 1 
never take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate I 
should not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad 
that I tried them at last.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and addreag :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434 New sond Street, London, 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENGES 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray’s 
Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 





-- 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 


Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 


Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiteo. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - &24,469,031. 





ANTED, “PARTNER in LADIES’ SCHOOL, Riedie H 
43 Pupils, 33 Boarders, and 10 Day Pupils, in well-known Health Resort 
in the 1 Eastern Counties.—Apply C. NELSON. Solicitor, Lincoln. 


r[WO PAYING GUESTS received in lady’s house. Bed- 

sitting rooms; other rooms and gardenin common. Beautiful position 
in Dover Moderate altitude. 258. and 30s.—Box 1050, the Speetutor, 13 
sent Street, Cove nt Garden, W.C. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 

34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing at 
ONE o'clock precisely :— 

MARCH 14TH—16TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and a Few Manuscripts, com- 
prising the property of J. Baskerville-Glegg, . of G. F. Engelbach, Esq., 
of Mrs. Horton Smith, and of the late E. B. Joachim, Esq. 

MARCH 17TH AND 18TH.—BOOKS selected from the Valuable and Extensive 
Library of J. P. HESELTINE, Esq., Nes Queen’s Gate, 8.W., including a large 
collection of Books on the Fine Art 

MARCH 17TH and 18TH.—OLD ENGLISH and IRISH GLASS, OLD ENG- 
LISH PORCELAIN, FINE OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, &c., including the 
property of the Rt. Hon. Lord Willoughby de Broke; of the Rev. Sir Geniile 
Cave-Brown-Cave, Bt., and from other private sources. 

Illustrated catalogues _ y be had. 

MARCH 2ist aND 22ND.—ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), 
including the property of ‘the Rev. B. Last, of the late LKdwin H. Abbey, Esq., R.A. 

On view. _Untalagues may be had. 


+ EW EUROPE. _FOR SALE, 1 ‘Vol, hound, “Oct, 1916, 
to Jan., 1917; unbound, July to Dec., 1919, Jan. to April, 1918; April, 

May missing. —Miss THILL IMORE, Shiplake House, Henley-on- Thames. 
OR SALE, what offers ? THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1918, Nag aan. complete, 1916 minus Jan. to A -_ 

Oct. to Nov. Odd numbers ; 1917, minus March and April ; 
Nov., , Dec., 1911.—Miss PILLIMORE, Shiplake House, Henley-on- Diese s, 
mol LIBRARIANS, CLUBS, &c.—THE TIMES in uni- 
formly bound volumes from 1872 to present date, years 1876, 1877, 
sete and 1879 alone accepted. Offers wanted.—Address Sheffie’d T'elegrazh, 

ie 











” WITH POSSESSION "ON JUNE ‘24th. 
7 EAST BOURNE. 
N ESSRS. KEMSLEY, in conjunction with MESSRS 
OAKDEN & CO., have received + pccmeenes to Sell by Private Treaty 
ine FREEHOLD PROPERTY known 
THE LADIES" COLLEGE, 
GRASSINGTON ROAD, 
A Substantial Modern Building built for a Schooi, and containing nineteen Bed- 
yooms two bathrooms, five Class-rooms, Two Music-rooms, Drawing-room, 
Dining-room, Study, Pupils’ Study. Pupils’ Sitting-room, Cloak rooms, and 
Domestic Offices. 
Particulars may be obtained trom Messrs. KEMSLEY Broad Street House, 
BO. 2. or tom seeere. OAKDEN & co... Eastbourne. © 














APPOINTMENTS, &o., ‘VACANT AND WANTED. 


HRIST’S HOSPITAL GIRLS’ SCHOOL, HERTFORD.— 
The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will be vacant at the end of July, 1921. 
Particulars can be obtained by written application to the CLERK of CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL, 26 Great Tower Street, London, E.C, 3. 





es COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORK. 
HIRE. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SETTLE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL AND NEIGHBOURING ELEMEN . 
LD wl G ELEMENTARY 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS AND ORGANISER LN 
EXERCISES. PRTRCAL 


Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post from candidates who 
have taken a course of training qualifying them to teach the Ling Syetem of 
Swedish Gymnastics 

The salary will be according to the Burnham Scale for Graduate Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools, i.¢., £225—£15—£400, subject to the conditions 
as to carry-over. Allowance made for previous experience in Secondary Schools. 

yee must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakeilield, which must be returned not later 
than Monday, 14th March, 1921. 

Canvaasing will be a disqualification. 


HESTERFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
(Founded 1680.) 
ENDOWED SECONDARY SCHOOL of over 300 Boys, with a Staff of 18 Masters, 





Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER, who must be a 
University Graduate. (Preference wiil be given to a member of one of the older 
Universities.) 

Commencing salary £650 to £740, according to experience, rising to £900 by 
yearly increments, with residence. Age not to exceed 45. 

Applications, giving full particulars of qualification and experience, together 
with the names of three references and accompanied with copics of three recent 
testimonials — \ should be sent in to the undersigned not later than 
March 25th, 

The new Head. master’s duties will commence at September term. 

Any canvassing of the Governors, directly or indirectly, will be an absolute 
disqualification. LANSFELDT H. HUMBI 

23 West Bars, Chesterfield. Clerk to the Gove Tinie 


N ORTHAMPTON con it BOROUGH EDUCATION 


NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Committees require a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Northampton School 
for Girls—Number on Registers 500. Advanced courses in Science and Modern 
Studies are conducted in the School. Candidates should be Graduates with 
not less than second-class honours of a University of the United Kingdom or 

possess equivalent qualifications, They should have had expericnce in good 

Secondary Schools. Salary scale £600, rising by yearly increments of £40 to 
£300 per annum. Special consideration as to commencing salary will be given 
to applicants who have had experience as Heads of other Secondary Schools. 
Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 
should bo returned completed not later than the 28th March, 1921. 

A. C. BOYDE, Director of Education. 

Borough Education Office, 4, St. Giles’ Street, Northampton. 

2nd March, 1921. 


(* OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, CHEL- 








TENHAM. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN.—Wanted, PRINCIPAL, 
from August Ist, 1921. Evangelical Churchwoman with wide sympathies. 
Honours degree of a British University. Educational experience. Salary £600 
—_ Board and Residence. Applications, with copies of threo testimonials, 
to be sent not later than Saturday, “00 9th next, to the HON. SECRETARY, 
Moly Trinity Vicarage, Cheltenham 


U Niversity OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


SERENA PROFESSORSHIP OF ITALIAN. 
BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PROF ESSORSHIP OF RUSSIAN. 





The Council of the University invites applications for the above Chairs. 

The stipends offered are £6v0 in each case. 

Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other ere- 
dentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or before the Ist Apri, 
1921. Twelve typed copies should be sent. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 


__GkO. H. MORLEY, Secretary 
U Siversity OF 








BIRMINGH AM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Philosophy, at present held 
by Professor J. H. Muirhead, M.A L.v. 
The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 
The duties will commence on October Ist, 1921. 
Applications may be ee by testimonials, references, or other cre- 
dentials, and should be received by the undersigned on or before April 2nd 1921. 
urther particulars may be obtained from 


_GEO, Il. MORLEY, Seeretary. 
ERBYSHIRE 





COMMITTEE. 
NEW MILLS COUNTY SECONDARY SCIIOOL, 

Applications are invited from Graduates for the post of HEAD-MASTER, 
to begin duty after the summer holiday. Number in attendance, about 230 boys 
and girls. Commencing salary not less than £600 (County seale under con- 
sideration). Form of application, which should be returned to the undersigned 
by noon on March 23rd, together with ee Pe ee may be obtained from 

Z EK 
Director of Education. 


EDUCATION = 


County Education Office, Derby. 


RIVATE SECRETARY (24), ~ disengaged ; experienced 

boys’ public schools. Shorthand, typing, accounts, correspondence, ete. 

Trained Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. Excellent re ferences.—Apply Box 1049, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


[ STORY 3 MISTRESS.—Resident History ‘Mistress, with 
degree or equivalent, is required. Subsidiary subjects desirable.— 
Apply HEAD MISTRESS, Sandicotes School, Parkstone, Dorset 


f{ ASTERS WANTED.—Two for West Indies : (i.) French ; 

(iL) Science ; cach £250 res. Forthe East: Latin, English ; Rs. 6,009, res, 
For South America : Maths., £350, res. For France - English ; ’ state sal., res. 
Young, unmarried men.—Professor LEWIS, Cambridge. 








ARDEN required tor Birmingham, settlement in Septe mber. 
University woman with experience of social work.—Apply Miss 
VAUDREY, 71 Westfield Road, Edgbast on. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook givi: va up- -to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated W OMEN and 

GIRLS. Price 38. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBL iSHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 5 Princes Street. Cavendish iquare, London WwW. 











JRVERYMAN THEATRE, Hampstead ‘Tube Station. 
4 Ni 15. Mat. CANDIDA.” Mar. 14 to 24: 
#SKEWING UP OF BLANCO POSNET, s ac. &e. (Hamp. 7224.) 
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ECE 
LECTURES, &o. 


saTtTryrisetL dD CC £h & Be 2. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P, 
Principal : Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
_ There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for thres 
ars are offered for com: tition at an examination held annually in APRIL. 
ply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 





aa aiatiatetindi! Or LEEDS. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER Srp, 1921. 





ARTS. EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. 
MEDICINE, 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1921-22 should 
apply at once to the REGISTRAR of the UNIVERSITY, 
from whom coples of the General Prospectus or special Depart- 

mental Prospectuses may be obtained. 


Brttee: SEA POLYTECHNIC, 


LONDON, 8.W. 11. 





AWARD OF TATE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR SESSION 1921-22. 

The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, and 
Domestic Science will be held on Tuesday, June 7th, 1921, and the succeeding 
days. The omen be in value from £20 to £30 per annum with free 
tuition, and are tenable for three years. 

Last day of entry, 30th April, 1921. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD. 
INGTON, BIRMINGHAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher’s Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWIM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
N@'S SWkDISH 81 STEM. 


LI M 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—P:incipal; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational! and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Crickei, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Feos £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR.- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

wan and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
trom the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 


(\UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWEK 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full thvoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Succcases in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For iilustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

















a HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals {Miss VIOLET M FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
OR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 

Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dubun, Tnoroug!: education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared tor advanevc examinations and for the universities if reaufrod. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


| Fitteds SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


rP\HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern limes tor Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


HALLONER 


A School 











GIRLS, 











SCHOOL. 


on Modern Lines 
for 














GIRLS and YOUNG Boys. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken a3 boarders. 
Yor prospectus and full details apply to the Principals : 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, 8. W. 7. 





FOREIGN. 


HAILLY-LAUSANNE-VILLA ARIANE. 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
English references. _Apply: Miles. GLAS. 





{\DUCATION, SWITZERLAND, Lausanne, 8 Pré Fleuri. 
al Six elder girls received in refined home of Mademoiselle GLATZ, diplomée 
Paris, Switzerland, late of Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School. 
—For further particulars apply to the Rev. HUGH RODGER, St. Andrew's 
Manse, Bournemouth. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLL&GES. 
“THE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 


of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 
AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 yeara 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVIT'T & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 

Ix ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

















sea, facing Dartmoor. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


'ARQZT BAT OR 8 C oO L, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed tor the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum. 

Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Hist. Trip. Camb. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence 
440 p.a, Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 


Q4LDER GiRBEsS" £0 BOO L, 
} SEASCALE (near Lake District), COMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all tho girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupile arc met at Euston. Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. and Carlis!e. 




















‘THE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
, years, Lem general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or ieogueme. New domestic 
Sclence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from 
&ca.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


;.e@mBeris & SS. 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 








__ 


PRNcEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £100 to £90 a year. 
Officers’ daughtors, £90 a year. 








EDBER GH BS ¢ 8 8 6L.. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, valus 
£100 to £40, are offered for competition. Examination on May 31st and June 1st, 
in London and Sedbergh.—For details apply to the BURSAK, Sedbergh School, 
Sedbergh, Yorks. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 

20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 

May 31st and June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, Berks. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May Slst. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 2ist, 1921. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or before May 17th.—For further 
particulars apply to Rev. R. D. BUDWORTH, HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Durham. 











Pina 2 8 2 «x 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 








Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 





UTOR has two vacancics for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summer term.—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C.. M.A., Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk. 


J LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 

14 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons In PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils "‘Tectate PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladics. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


NCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tuto and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by cnting full particulars of their 


& Py mg (age of pupila, locality preferred, range 
ees 
UTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
| - Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


supply information ditlicult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 (2 linea). 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIO ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 4o., 


is gi ree of y 
MESSRS. ‘GAubiras. "tifRiNG 


fo supph staffs ot the most important Sheu. and thus able 





36 Sackville Street, London, ‘elephone : Thagont 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 


School Principals in the coun‘ They will also be glad to gf full in- 
formation about establishments ving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS - aged and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS f TUTORS, will b be ased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of charge) prospectuses and TRU TWORTHY INFORMATIO 

The age of the pupil, fame doy preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES, 








TUTORS AND ——— 
should appl 
THE TUTORIA “DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3). 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY a PRIVATE 
CHOO 

GOOD SALARIES, NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


{AMES MASTERS and CRICKET COACHES wanted in 
PUBLIC and PREP. Schools; also ex-Public School Boys for Prep. 

Junior Form work, Good salaries. MASTERS for ABROAD: (1) French; 
(2) Selence. Good salaries. FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, as ABOVE. 


BIVATS TUTOS quired for 2 | boys under 13, in London 
nd co . Public 8 1 Man looked for. Good salary. —FUTURE 
CARBER ASSOC ATION, as ABOVE. | 


‘TYPEWRITI NG, AUTHORS, &eo. 


rFVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
‘Typewriting, Shorthand, _ Dupli cating, French; all work carefully checked. 


r}\YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 
4d. per 1,000 words. —MONA STUART, 14 Frew Ted. . Wandsworth Common, 8. W, 


Seer TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—IVATTS a YOUNG, Typewriting 
Office, Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl’s Court Rd.),5.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76, 


} ee Money by your Pen.—Unique postal course ; how to write, 
what to write, and where to sell, with editorial guidance. Real training. 
Interesting booklet free.-- REG EN'T INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C.2. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading tee 

charged. Good short stories  seeaind, | gy 000 ht Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 wor Where cri! .¥~ small fee is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. sd RONALD CASSEY, Knightrider Street, 
s’ Commons, London, E.O. 4 

















—$$$—___ 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Ar 

at. Crest. a eae. - — ideas ie rated. Artistic and Original = 

; 28, Cc! _ 

Londen. W 1 ”" asciogg ae S WEE O Mortimer Steet 


KiLbICIAL TEKH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Van 
assured. Upto 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 4 ue 

Gold. s 2 es ~~ or or ae return. If offer not ac cepted, ia, pared 

return Best prices paid for Old Gold and Sil 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable ian Jewel _ (rok 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 18650, 


QO vin ARTEICIAL | TEETH = BOUGHT. — Porn 
ishin: A receive full value should apply to tue actual man ~ 


Mesers. BRO NG, instead of to provincial buyers. If forw, eanctaren, 
per return or - made. —Chief Offices, 151 Oxford Street, I aden kee 100 Dey 


yeurs, 
LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. supplied to the See 
Household. Harmless to domestic animals; 1s. 9d., 3s., or 58. 6d. per ti 
free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheila. ~ i 














EVERY DAY AND NIGHT SHIPS 


great and small approach and leave our shores, 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


ARE THE SENTINELS OF OUR COASTs, 


GUARDING THE LIVES OF THE SEA-FARERS OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


Their noble work is maintained solely by the free gifts of 
generous men and women. 


Please send your donation to-day, 
and remember the Life-Boats in your Wiii, 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, MA, 
Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


- Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may be 
ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT," 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an o pert a 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies alre 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HO.PITAL, HARROW ROaD, LONDON, w. 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donatiy 
to the Secretary to-day. 
£18,000 HEQUIREw ANNUALLY, 


FURNITURE for Cash. L4 
, The best Stock of Furniture in 


London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excelience of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SP RIGGS & Co... te.. 286-241 TottenhamCourthfad,!\ 














-FANOLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH MSS. accu- 
‘) rately TYPED. Translations into English. Scientific MSS. antetly 
copied.—Miss CAMPBELL, 12 Hengrave Road, Forest Hill, London, 8.E. 


TOURS. 


peeves SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 
April llth: HOLIDAY TOUR IN ITALY, 24 days, 69 gns.; April 26th: 
SPAIN and TANGI ER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, Madrid, Cordova, &c., &c., 
6 weeks, 125 June 2nd: ['ALIAN LAKES, 21 days, 49 Programmes 
from_ Miss BIS SIiOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, §.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, Go. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
= ov a Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
elep. . 
ICTORIA HOTEL, ~ BUTTERMERE.—Heart of Lake- 
land. Wildest scenery. Quiet and no licence. Garage. Write for 





























booktet. 


OARDING Fn PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR, 800 
feet above Motor house and stable. Season .— April 1st.— 
«pply = CANTAB, + Middlecott, iisington, Newton Abbot, 8 evo. — 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
H ESIDENT PATIERTS.-— ILLUSTRATED Eooklet de- 
hy = A So id &c.. of DOCTORS In all parta—Town, 
(+ untry, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, atode. 


valids, Gonvaissnnae. &c.).— Post “7 on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
neral Manager, Medical, &c.. Assoen., Ltd., 22 Craven St.. Trafalgar Sa.. W.C.2 


“An Sy t, common-sense treatment.” 
jure during seven years. 
| HEUMATISM, NARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any reader afflicted. 
The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive 
compared with ing years of ordinary medica! or specialist treatments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It is the > system which always succeeds, 
because it destroys the cause—tho micro-organisms—with manifest advantage 
to the health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and ponent — 
of movement and freedom from pain. There is no treatment by 
and all consultations are by appointment. Address the SECRETARIES, 
Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels manayed by the Peo * Refreshment House 
ssociation, L T £1 gy dividend cent.) or 6 per cent. 
in Stock.—P.B.H.A.. , St. George’s House, 103 4 gent Street, W. 1 





PORT WINE. 


The best value in 
OLD TAWNY PORT, 
5Qs. per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
A fine old wine at practically a pre-war price. 
Send 5s. for Sample bottle, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, Perth, Scotland. 


Est. 1Soo. 










The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 


CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smokers 
the world over since 
the sixties —it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. 


Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs, 2/581 4 4 ozs., 4/19. 
Also in the famous Baron 

Cartricges which filla pipe 
| a instantly with every shred 
of tobacco standing up 


right in bow! for perfect 


MIXTURE drawing and _ burning. 


CARRERAS LTD., ARCADIA WORKS, LONDON, 8&6 
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GOUTY WARNINGS. 
qow TO DETECT, PREVENT, AND REMEDY GOUT. 


It is a thousand pities that gout, a disease that can make the 
ater half of one’s life a misery and reduce a straight-limbed 
fgare to premature decrepitude, should, in so many cases, be 
yermitted to secure a firm hold before it is detected. 

The gouty tendency is latent in such a large percentage of 
gdults, either by reason of heredity, or owing to sedentary 
pabits, or as the result of a partiality for goui-provoking dishes 
and beverages, that it behoves everyone to ascertain whether 
resent ill-health ie or is not due to the accumulation of that 
yealth-destroying agent—uric acid—in the circulation. 

In a few paragraphs we shall outline the premonitory symp- 
toms of gout, briefly trace its development, and indicate the 
most rational means for its prevention and treatment. 

The cause of all gouty affections is known to be uric acid. 
Every individual system produces it as a waste product, and as 
Jong as the liver and kidneys destroy it and expel it from the 
body, a¢ Nature has ordained, all goes well. 

But about the prime of life these organs lose more or less.of 
their efficiency, and comparatively slight causes will upset them, 
as most of us know from personal experience. The consequence 
is, the elimination of uric acid is thrown into arrears and an 
excessive quantity is retained in the blood, to the discomfiture 
of the whole system, The victim feels generally out of sorts, 
moody, and irritable, sleep is fitful, the appetite flage, the bowele 
are sluggish, whilst headache, indigestion, acidity, heartburn, 
and flatulence indicate the effect of uric acid upon the digestion. 
§uch are the earliest symptoms of uric acid poisoning. The 
stabbing, torturing, needle-like crystals have not yet attacked 
the joints, muscles, and nerves. Now is the time to stifle the 
disease in ite infancy. A few doses of Bishop’s Varalettes will 
suffice. 

FAMILIAR FORMS OF GOUT. 

If these warnings are allowed to continue unheeded, the blood 
vill shortly begin to throw surplus uric acid into the surround- 
ing tissues. The crystals may congregate at one of the joints in 
foot or hand, and the victim will suddenly find himself in the 
throes of an attack of acute gout with its excruciating pain and 
inflamed swelling. Or colonies of piercing urates may settle in 
the muscles and give rise to gouty rheumatism, in which the 
muscles become stiff with needle-pointed urates, and a general 
background of continuous aching pain is only relieved by 
streaks of torture whenever an attempt is made to use the 
muscles, Lumbago, sciatica, and neuritis are also caused by 
uratio crystals. Space does not permit a description of the 
crippling and deforming process which ensues when uratic 
trouble takes the form of chronic, chalky or rheumatic gout, 
nor of the torment inflicted by kidney stone and gouty eczema. 


THE ENTIRELY SUCCESSFUL REMEDY. 

Common reason telle us that the only way to get rid of the 
tenacious and tyrannical substance is to administer something 
that is able to loosen its clutches, reduce it to a harmless 
soluble state, and wash it out of the body. To achieve this the 
suflerer must take Bishop’s Varalettes. By their chemical 
action the cement-like deposite which fetter and deform the 
joints, stiffen the muscles, torture the nerves, and clog the 
arteries and the organs, are rendered soluble, and are then 
easily dissolved and carried out of the system. Pain and dis- 
ablement give place to comfort and free movement, and there 
is a most gratifying improvement in the general health, 


Bishop’s Varalettes are as agreeable to the palate ag a draught 
of aerated water, and are just as harmless to the functions and 
organs of the body. They are made by an old«stablished London 
firm of manufacturing chemists, and are the result of special- 
ised study of the chemical aspect of uric acid. The fact that 
physicians constantly prescribe Bishop’s Varalettes for their 
patients, and do not hesitate to take them personally, speake 
for the value of this remedy. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A NON-GOUTY DIET. 

No drastic and irksome restrictions in the matter of diet are 
heessary; simply abstention from such foods and beverages 
a8 are known to aggravate uric acid trouble. Readers will find 
extremely useful a little book on gouty disordere and anti-gout 
diet which the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes have published, 
amd will gladly send gratis and post free to all applicants. This 
book, in addition to a wealth of information on uric acid and 
its ways, shows in tabular form what to eat and what to avoid. 
Send a postcard, asking for Booklet Y, to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
43 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at the following 
prices: 25 days’ treatment, 7s.; bottles, 3s.; vials, 1s, 6d.; or 
from the makers, address as above, for 7s. 5d., 3s. 4d., and 
1s. 10d., post free. ; 





WHILE 
STATESMEN 
CONFER. 


“* Never were things so 
serious before in Central 
Europe!’ That is the 
gist of the verdict passed 
by every responsible 
person one comes across, 
and the question is, How 
much further is there to 
fall before the bottom is 
reached, and what does 
such further disintegra- 
tion entail ?” 
—A. RUTH FRY. 


Help to support the relief 
measures which have been 
undertaken by the Friends’ 
Relief Committee in Austria, 
Germany, Poland, and Russia. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR 
GIFT TO-DAY TO:— 


The FRIENDS’ 


and WAR VICTIMS’ 
COMMITTEE 


(A. RUTH FRY, Hon. Seo.), 27 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) will 
be welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 New Street 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


EMERGENCY 
RELIEF 


Chancery 


Kindly mention “Spectator” when replying ts 


this appeal. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limp. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy-Second Annual Meeting, 
held on March 3rd, 1921, 








ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 142,163, assuring the sum of £23,528,225, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £1,667,281. 
The premiums received were £8,800,749, being an increase of 
£1,173,202 over the year 1919. 

The claims of the year amounted to £5,273,541, of which 
£15,457 was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths 
was 10,218. The number of endowment assurances matured 
was 34,656, the annual premium income of which was £183,163. 

The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the 
end of the year was 1,123,588. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £12,991,608, being an increase of £1,835,734. 

The claims of the year amounted to £3,396,291, of which 
£20,739 was in respect of 1,423 War Claims. The total number 
of claims and surrenders was 401,314 on 505,829 policies, of 
which $5,986 were matured endowment assurances. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 88,879, the number in force 
being 2,079,270. Thr number of free policies which became 
claims was 46,004, 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 23,918,536: their average duration exceeds 
fourteen and a quarter years. 

Although the Armistice was signed so long ago as November, 
1918, the Company still has to pay Claims arising out of the 
War; during the year the number of such claims in the two 
branches was 1,568 for an amount of £36,196. The total paid 
on this account since the outbreak of War exceeds £5,300,000, 
in respect of over 249,000 claims. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—The accounts now presented relate 
to the first complete year of operations in this Branch in respect 
of Fire, Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability and Mis- 
cellaneous Insurances. The premiums received, after deducting 
reinsurances, amounted to £222,665. Sinking Fund policies 
are in force insuring a capital sum of £724,496, producing an 
annual premium income of £16,735. 

It was decided at a Special Meeting of Shareholders in 
October, 1920, to undertake Marine Insurance. The sanction 
of the Court was duly obtained in November and an agreement 
has becn entered into with the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Corporation, under which the Corporation agree to act as 
Managers and Attorneys of the Company in respect of Marine 
business. 


The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in 
the balance sheet, are £124,453,151, which after allowing for 
the fact that during the year the Company repaid its Bankers 
the loan of £3,500,000, represents an actual increase for the 
year of £10,213,815 over 1919. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,791,199, 
including the sum of £152,003 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £800,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which, after writing down book 
values by £100,000, stands as at 3lst December, 1920, at 
£2,500,000, and £163,226 has been carried forward. 

A bonus of £1 per cent. on the original sums assured will 
be allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch 
which were in force on the 3lst December, 1920. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,132,538, 
including the sum of £72,394 brought forward from last year, 








and £100,000 transferred from the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act Reserve. Out of this surplus the Directors have added 
£645,467 to the Investments Reserve Fund, which, after 
deducting £45,467 representing realised loss on investments, 
and writing down book values by £100,000, stands as at 31st 
December, 1929, at £1,600,000; £100,000 has been carried to 
the Common Contingency Fund, and £68,988 has been carried 
forward. 

Although the provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act are still operative it is not considered necessary to retain 
any special reserve in addition to the reserve held against 
policies kept in force under the Act. 

The total surplus of the two branches is £2,923,737. Of this 
amount £800,000 has been added to the Investments Reserve 
Fund of the Ordinary Branch, £645,467 has been added to the 
Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, and 
£100,000 to the Common Contingency Fund; £746,056 will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch and 
£400,000 to the holders of fully-paid shares in accordance with 
the Articles of Association of the Company, leaving £232,214 
to be carried forward, namely £163,226 in the Ordinary Branch 
and £68,988 in the Industrial Branch. 

In the General Branch thore has been a very satisfactory 
increase in the number of policies issued and the premiums 
received. In view of the fact that the larger proportion of 
the business has been written in the second half of the year 
it has been considered advisable to retain 47} per cent. of the 
premiums paid for unexpired risks, and to carry forward the 
balance as additional reserve. 

Although the direct strain of the War in death claims has 
almost disappeared, the profit-earning power of the Company 
is still adversely affected by the heavy rate of Income Tax, 
and the greatly increased charges for expenses, whilst in 
addition profits earned have to meet the unprecedented fall in 
the value of securities. These are all direct offects of the War 
which can only be removed by the re-establishment of normal 
conditions. It has been found necessary to carry the large 
sum of £1,445,467 to the Investments Reserve Funds, and 
£100,000 to the Commen Contingency Fund. Of the amount 
carried to Investments Reserve Funds, £45,467 has been taken 
to meet realised losses on investments, the sum of £200,000 
has been applied to writing down the values of securities, and 
the combined Investments Reserve Funds now amount to 
£4,100,000, whilst the Common Contingency Fund stands at 
£200,000. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the yeat 
paid to their members benefits amounting to approximately 
£2,092,500, making a total of over £12,316,500 paid since 
National Insurance was introduced. The number of persons 
admitted to membership of the Societies during the year was 
318,703, of whom 137,974 were men and 180,729 women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance 
sheets. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
EDGAR HORNE,)} 
G. P. HARBEN, } 


JOSEPH BURN, 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Directors. 


G. E. MAY, 
Secrefary. 


The jull Report and Balance Sheet can be obiained upon 
+ application, 
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LONDON SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM, 


personally conducted by 


MR. MAX PEMBERTON. 


Contributors to the Course: : 

Wm. ROBERTSON ; Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
NICOLL, MA., LL.D. COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Editor British Weekly, (King Edward VII Profes- 
Bookman, &c.) sor of English Literature, 

Mr. HAROLD CHILD Cambridge) 

Mr. W. B. MAXWELL Mr. PETT RIDGE 


sir 


* LTDION, CLAYTON | Mr. BARRY PAIN 
ce cman | = © +. Paeee 
GARVICE Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD 


Miss MARY BILLINGTON 
Mr. ALEXANDER CAMP- 
BELL 


Mr. NEWMAN FLOWER 


Mr. J. M. BULLOCH 
Mr. CHARLES SPENSER 


SARLE 
Mr, HAMILTON FYFE 





The School provides practical training in Story Writing, 
Journalism, and Free-Lance Journalism at moderate fees. The 
Courses of Lessons are written by the ablest journalists and 
writers of the day, and the instruction is under the personal 
direction of Mr. Max Pemberton. The instruction is sound, 
thorough, and practical, and is conducted by correspondence. 
The School possesses exceptional facilities for placing writers 
who have completed their training. Full particulars of the 
Courses of Instruction are given in the Prospectus, which may 
be obtained free on application to the: 


Registrar’s Bureau : 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C, 1. mn 


Telephone Number: Museum 4574. 


—SSSS = = = 





Tobacco 


The smoker of 
King’s Head feels 
on good terms with 
the world. 

That delectable 
flavour of King’s 
Head is a thing to 
capture every pipe- 
lover ; a flavour that 
is full enough for 
most and not too 

9 full for many. 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only: 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-oz. 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 








“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 20's 50's 100's 


mepum 6d tI1/- 2/5 4/8 
HAMADE «= 8d 1/44 3/4 6/8 




















Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imrerial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow | | 
° Ant 











MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LARGE PAPER EDITION. 


Notes on a Cellar Book. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. lLarge-paper Edition 
printed on hand-made paper. Limited to 500 copies, and 
each copy signed by the Author. F’cap 4to. 253. net. 


Divine Imagining: An Essay on 
the First Principles of Philo- 


sophy. Being a continuation of the Experiment which 
took shape first in ‘“‘ The World as Imagination ’’ (No. 2 of 
“The World as Imagination” Series) By DOUGiLAS 
FAWCETT. Extra crown 8vo. 158. net. 

The Glasgow Herald :—‘‘ Mr. Fawcett’s book is a brave, 
personal, constructive achieventent, an attempt at a synthesis 
of religion, philosophy, and science, and it takes cognisance 
both of the oldest and of the latest ideas in these subjects. 
Wide learning and profound thinking are here vitalised by 
spirit and imagination.” 








3rd Impression with corrections. 


A Short History of the Saracens. 


With Maps, Illustrations, and Genealogical Tables. By 
AMEER ALI, Syed, MA., CLE. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


American Political Ideas. 
Studies in the Development of Amterican Political Thought 
1865-1917. By CHARLES E. MERRIAM, Ph.D. Crown 
8vo. 16s. net. 


Taft Papers on League of Nations. 
Edited by THEODORE MARBURG, M.A., IL1..D., and 
HORACE E. FLACK, Ph.D. 8vo. 25s. net. 


A History of English Literature. 
By WILLIAM A. NEILSON, Ph.D., LL.D., and ASHLEY 
H. THORNDIKE, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo 
148s. net. 














SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The Coco-Nut. 


By EDWIN BINGHAM COPELAND, Professor of Plant 
Physiology and Dean of the College of Agriculture (Retired) 
University of the Philippines. ITlustrated. 8vo. 20s, net 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LTO., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


AN EXAMINATION OF PRESENT-DAY INDUSTRIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BY ONE OF 
THE FOREMOST OF ECONOMISTS. 


IMAGINATION, 
LABOUR, 
CIVILISATION. 


EINAR SUNDT. 











Demy 8vo. 20s. not. 
“Full of discrimination.”—The Athenaeum. 
“ A masterpiece. Einar Sundt has given to the world the results of the thoughts 
of his lifetime on the social life of man.”—Dundee Courier. 
HEINEMANN. 





“ 
THE HUMA HAIR: 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp wg “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 

“ Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Balgravig 
Lordon, S.W. 1, 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE FReuTInn. OF CONTROL. A study in British Workshop 

Politics by C. L. GOODRICH, is an important new book 
dealing with one of the ieee uestions of the day—how much control over 
industry should and do the and file of those who work in it, and their 
organizations, exercise. 

It is an impartial survey analysing industrial ewer rules enforced by 
employers’ associations, trade unions, &c., and will materially help the forma- 
tion of reasonable opinion on this large and burning issuc. — 2 Ss. 

ns. 


18S ALICE GREENWOOD’S SELECTIONS FROM THE 

PASTON. LETTERS is, says the Spectator, “highly interesting 

and often amusing. * “The book is like a mirror of Shalot,” says the Jiverpool 

Courier, “ wherein we can see knight and burgher, — and plain man, 

robber and messengé¢r, going up and down the pleasant land of — on the 
busi of the ¢ non day, five hundred years ago.” Price 15s. net. 

G. Bell & Sons, 


ANTIQUES GENUINE AND SPURIOUS, by FREDERICK 
LITCHFIELD, is, says Truth, “decidedly a book that 
no pd of such things should be without. a 
Old Porcelain, Enamels, Bronzes and Furniture are largely a —_ in =. 
L ITCHFIELD’ 8 BOOK, which, as the Manchester Guardian _ will be used 

















in and again until the reader knows his way thoroughly among its pages . 
Whatever the subject — there is ample information Telied: es what may 
dealers’ lore. . . . The illustrations are both and ¢ 
Price 25s. net. G. Bell & Sons. 





ae Be TO “yg PERSIAN RUGS, by C. J. DELABERE 
“Can be recommended to "everybody desirous of 
unde Rd the ign. It is seldom that a book of hints is as satisfactory.”” 
—Kvening Standard. A practical little book, lucidly written, ss effectively 
illustrated.” *"—Spectator. Price 6s. net. Bell & Sons. 


pyar “EVOLUTION.—Being outlines in a —— which is 
thought to reconcile Idealism and Realism from the 
view-point er Humanism. By J. pm oa i “A very interesting 
example of the modern re- -integration 0 f philosophy ... clearly and soundly 
reasoned.””—Glasgow Herald. “ The book is suggestive, “the work of an in- 
teresting mind familiar with the data of physical science and possessing an 
aptitude for the description of psychological states.”"—Saturday Westminster. 
Price 12s. net. . Bell & Sons. 


gout AMERICA, THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY, is 
surveyed from the commercial point of view in an able volume 
entitled “THE STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA,” by ©. W. DOMVILLE 


FIFE. Packed with useful information and up-to- -date statistics. Illustrated 
aad with _Maps. _ Price 16s 15s. net. G. Bell & Sons. 


+ BELL’S 
SOCIAL SERVICE LIBRARY 


THE BOY IN INDUSTRY AND LEISURE, by the Rev. 

R. R. HYDE, Director of the Industrial Welfare Society, 
is, says the Times, “one of the most bs oy J — on social service among 
the young which has yet appeared.” “ -~ er ‘a manly book by one 
household word in tadustete circles.""—Evening Standard. 
Price 6s. net. G. Bell & Sons. 


—— READING . . for all who care for other 
human beings’ ( Glasgow ” Herald) is to be found in 
THE GIRL, by Miss K. c. DEWAR, a companion book tothe above. “ Intending 
workers could searcely have a better preliminary study.”—The a Price 
fis, net. G. Bel & Sone. 
THE, MOTHER AND THE INFANT, by Miss E. V. ECK- 
HARD, gives an account of the ‘social aims of the Child 
Welfare Movement and shows how voluntary workers and the Public Health 
Services can best ———. Price 6s. net. 

Every one interested in t aape should also read Dr. JANET LANE- 
CLAY PON'S —— yA ng TH CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT (7s. 
nel). It is, to the Woman's Leader, “ packed with information and interest 
throughout,” Post rightly says, “no worker in this field 
can n epeak wi h greater authoris ity.” G. Bell & Sons. 


G. BELL & SONS, —_ 
Yo House, Portugal Street, Reution, Ww. Cc. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S Ljst. 


A SURVEY OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


(1780-1880). 

By OLIVER ELTON, Professor 

in the University of Liverpool. 
net. 1830-1880, 2 vols., 32s. net. 
The Manchester Guardian :—“ We shall not dis 
opinion that in its union of freshness and maturity, of versati| 
sensibility and incisive clearness, lie to an immenso 
of exact and first-hand knowledge, it bids fair to take its _ 
as the most authentic judgment of our generation oper Ge 
Victorian age.’ : 


JOHN MARTINEAU _ 


The Pupil of Kingsley. 
By nis Daverrer, VIOLET MARTINEAU. 
With Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 

Daily News :—“ Tt is fortunate that letters so good as those 
which are published i in Miss Violet Martineau’s book have been 
preserved and given to the world at large. They are all worth 
reading, especially those that tell us about Chasles Kingsley.” 


A PIONEER IN THE HIGH ALPS. 
Diaries and Letters of F, F. TUCKETT, 1856-1874, wit), 
_Ilvstrations. 1 Vol. 21s. net. 


- A MANUAL OF COOKERY 


By FLORENCE A. GEORGE, Author of “ King Edward's 
Cookery Book,” &c. 450 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY, 
By WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., D.Sc., Reader in Psychology 
in the University of London, ‘ke. 8s. 6d. net. 

Atheneum :—‘ One of the best simple expositions of psycho. 
analysis which have yet appeared.” 


GARDENS: Their Form and Design. 
By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. Charmingly illus. 
trated by Miss M. G. Campion. 21s. net. 


MY ROCK-GARDEN. 
By REGINALD FARRER. With LIlustrations. Sixth 
Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rendon s EDWARD. ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddex Street, W. | W. 1. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ld 


“CONRAD LITERARY, CONRAD POLITICAL, 
CONRAD REMINISCENT, CONRAD CONTROVERSIAL” 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


Notes on Life and Letters. 


Large Cr. 8vo. 
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The Observer : 
“They range from an essay on Guy de Maupassant to 
@ very statesmanlike note on the Polish problem... . 
Their unity is a unity of spirit and of speech.... 
They are full of humanity and wisdom.” 


Please write for Conrsd Prospectus with Details ef the Uniform 
Edition. Each 6s. 6d. net, and of “ The Rescue.” 9s. net. 





“A TRIUMPHANTLY REALIZED WORK OF ART.”—Nation. 


W. H. HUDSON'S 


DEAD MAN'S” PLACK 
& An Old Thorn 7s. 6d. net. 


“Even he has not made anything more beautiful than this 
story, unless it may be the second story.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Please write for Hudson Prospectus with particulars of ‘* Birds of La Plata,” &. 
“USEFUL AS GUIDES ... FASCINATING AS HISTORY."—Scoteman. 


MEDIAEVAL TOWNS 


Literary Guides Series 


F’cap. 8vo (Pocketable) Volumes. With Llustrations by well- 
known Artists. Maps. Cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 
Some in Leather. 7s. 6d. net. 


Write for List of Thirty-three Titles. Among them are 


PARIS. VENICE, SIENA, 
ROME, FLORENCE,  ASSISI. 
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EVELEIGH NASH’S GROUP OF 
NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


THE ‘GOEBEN’ MYSTERY. 








Sir BERKELEY MILNE Explains. 





At all Good Bookshops and Libraries. 
Crown 8vo. ; Price 6/- net. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE ‘GOEBEN’ 
AND ‘BRESLAU’ 
By ApmiraL Sir A. BERKELEY MILNE 


Truth :—" Opinions amongst reviewers appear to be divided 
pout the wisdom of Admiral Milne in publishing his book. I 
think that on the whole the Admiral is right.”’ 

Morning Post :—'‘ Sir Berkeley Milne’s lucid narrative is of 
singular interest both to the student of naval warfare and to 
the public.” 

Yorhshive Post :—‘‘ As he was the Cominander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Fleet at that time Sir Berkeley Milne has a right 
to be heard.” 

Glasgow Herald :—'‘ Admiral Milne, in our opinion, was fully 
iystified in placing his version before the public. Besides, he 
= written a most vivid and interesting narrative, a thing in 
itself, well worth doing.”’ 


“A Sheaf of Good Stories.” 
Demy 8vo. Price 10/6 net. 


ECHOES OF THE EIGHTIES 


Leaves from the Diary of a Victorian Lady 


ANONYMOUS 
Observer :—‘‘ The lady who kept the diary had a good ear for 
astory... it mtust be a very well-informed person indeed who 


does not encounter some unfamiliar piquancies in her pages.” 

Morning Post :—‘‘ She is good-natured, ladylike, and self- 
restrained, and that is more than can be said for all the modern 
writers of reminiscences.”’ 

Times :-—'' The fact that the author had a wide circle of 
friends in the world of society and letters, and had apparently 
the habit of jotting down, at once, things which they said to her 
makes this book worth dipping into.”’ 

Scotsman :—‘‘ The book is a compact mass of anecdotes. All 
of them are entertaining.”’ 


“One of the Great Books of the Year.” 
Demy 8vo. Price 18/- net. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

ProF. B. J. CortiNGwoop in the Evening Standard :—‘ Mr. 
Morley Roberts is to be congratulated on having written a book 
filled from cover to cover with illuminating thought, and con- 
taining some suggestions which are closely allied to genius.” 

PROF. ARTHUR KrituH :—‘‘ Mr. Morley Roberts has drawn 
large drafts on the Bank of Science. _I, for one, am willing to 
endorse his billis.’’ 


A Great Book by ‘ The Tiger.’ 
Price 7/6 net. 


SURPRISES OF LIFE 
By GEORGE CLEMENCEAU. 
Times :—" As a writer of short stories his place must be 
adjudged a high one.’’ 


Bookman :—‘‘ Each is a gem highly — a piece of pro- 
found wisdom, thought, or philosophy fashioned into an unfor- 
gettable form.” 


Crown 8vo. 


A Startling Book which will Cause World-wide Discussion. 
Ready Shortly. Price 7/6 net. 


AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 


By Caprain PETER E. WRIGHT. 


In his double capacity of Assistant Secretary and Interpreter 
of the Supreme War Council in the period of its formation at 
the end of 1917, Captain Wright was admitted to the inmost 
Secrets of the Allies, both political and military. He paints a 
vivid picture of the clash of circumstances and character that 
led to the almost fatal disaster of March, 1918. REPUTATIONS 
GO DOWN “ LIKE NINE-PINS " IN THIS BOOK. 


EVELEIGH NASH CO., LTD., 148 STRAND, LONDON. 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY 
FOR 


CECIL RHODES 


By BASIL WILLIAMS. Frontispiece, 15s, net, 


“* Mr. Williams has brought Rhodes to life, in his strength and his weakness 
his tenacity and his incons stencies, with a touch of the creative magic, lacking 
which all biographies are still-born:... Neither its completeness as a bio- 
graphical record nor its lucidity as a sketch of South African history, tharked 
as they are, form the chief excellence of Mr. Williams’ work: it excels above 
allin its psychological portraiture.’'"— Times. 

“A real biography, excellent in perspective, in terseness and in writing.”’ 


—Spectator. 
“One of the best blographies.in the English language.""—British Weekly. 


—— POLITICAL HISTORY— 
AUSTRIA’S PEACE OFFER 


Documents edited by G. DE MANTEYER. With Letter 
Preface by PRINCE SIXTE OF BOURBON and three 

















Facsimiles. 25s. net. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR [Edited by LORD 
Vol. I. (1914-5). Os. net. EDWAED 
Vol. If. (1916-7). 7. 6d. net. GLEICHEN:; 
Vol. IIL. (1918). 16s. net. 

ATLAS. 3s, 6d. net. The set of four vols., 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHOATE . 2 vols. 42s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 


By Julius West. With an Introduction by J. C. Squire. 
Portrait. 16s. net. 


EUROPE AND THE FAITH . By Hilaire Belloc. 
2nd Impression. 17s. 6d. net. 

SINCE WATERLOO: Europe from 1815-1919 
By Robert Jones. Maps. 9s. 6d. net. 
HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS By Graham 
Wallas. 3rd Ed., with new Preface. 
MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND By Gilbert 
Slater. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW GERMANY By George Young. 


PROBLEMS OF POWER. .. By W. M. Fullerton. 
4th and Definitive Ed. 18s. net 

















128. net. 








8s. 6d. net. 











PAUL VERLAINE 
By HAROLD NICOLSON 12s. 6d.-net. 
A new critical biography of the famous French poet. 


—LETTERS & CRITICISM=— 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. By Henry Adams, 14s. net. 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS . 2is. net. 
ORIGINS OF FRENCH ROMANTICISM . By E. 

Allison Peers and M. B. Finch. 15s. net. 
ARTHUR COLERIDGE : REMINISCENCES 

A book for lovers of music, 10s. 6d. net. 
SHELLEY AND CALDERON 
MAIN CURRENTS IN SPANISH LITERATURE 

By J. D. M. Ford = 15s. net. 


*.* Messrs. Constable have issued a catalogue of books in Spanish (including 


tho “famous series of Clasicos Castellanos), for which they are representatives 


in Great Britain. This catalogue will be sent free on demand. 


FICTION 
THE TRIBAL GOD 


“A really powerful and significant study of a very strange family.”-—T'imes. 
A CITY IN THE FOREGROUND By Gerard Hopkins. 


“The best tale on University life that has appeared for many a day.”’—-ALEC 
Waua@H in the Yorkshire Observer. 


PRIVILEGE. . . (3rd Imp.) By Michael Sadleir. 
BLISS .. . . . (4thImp.) By Katherine Mansfield. 
THE RED LADY ... . By Katharine Burt 
WOMAN TRIUMPHANT . . By Ibanez. 

















By 8. de Madariaga. 














By Herbert Tremaine. 

















The love novel of the author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen.” 





CONSTABLE & CO. Lid. Orange Sireet London W.C.2 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 
THE MOUNTEBANK By W. J. LOCKE 


“Wolds the reader spellbound. It is a first-rate tale told by a master of narrative. . « ‘The Mountebank’ 
is a masterpiece of the novelist’s art, who will make friends for himself all the world over. . . Mr. Locke ha 
done nothing better.”—Daily Telegraph. “ 


“‘Lackaday is, indeed, a remarkable creation; one of the few unforgettable characters of fiction, 











character in the book has vitality. . . . A very fine novel.’—Pall Mall Gazette, ° «+ Bray 
7s. 6d. net. 
OTHER BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS 
MY ORIENT PEARL MR. DIMOCK 
By CHARLES COLTON. 7s. 6d. net. By Mrs. DENIS O’SULLIVAN. §&s. 6d. net. 
THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR at STYLES | THE GUARDED ROOM 
By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 7s. 6d. net. By G. I. WHITHAM. 8s. 6d. net. 





THE JOHN KEATS MEMORIAL VOLUME 


Edited by Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. Illustrated with 5 facsimiles, various portraits, 2 sketches, {e. 
Cr. 4to. 25s. net. 
“A noble book.”-—-ARTHUR MACHEN in the Evening News. ‘‘ The table of contents is starred with great names.® 


—Evening Standard. “This handsome volume, with its many valuable facsimiles and illustrations. . . . Much inter- 
esting matter concerning the poet has been brought together.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TOPEE AND TURBAN; or, Here and There in India 


By Lieut.-Col. H. A. NEWELL, I.A. With numerous illustrations. 21s. net. 


“ Excellent. ... Colonel Newell has a quick eye for things seen, and a happy interest in history. . . . Fully illustrated 
with photogr aphs of great interest and variety.’’—Daily ‘News. The book is written in an entertaining manner, 
and affords all so:ts of interesting information. . . . The paper and type are unusually good, and the letterpress is 


illustrated by a number of really excellent reproductions of photographs,.’’—T7ruth. 


ANTHONY HAMILTON: His Life and Works and 
His Family 


By RUTH CLARK. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
The famous author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Count Grammont”’ had an adventurous and interesting life, which covered 


one of the most fascinating periods of English and French history. Miss Ruth Clark’s book is a scholarly piece of work, 
and will undoubtedly take its place as the standard biography of Hamilton. 


ART AND I By C. LEWIS HIND 


Author of “ The Education of an Artist,” ‘‘ The Post Impressionists,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Art and I” is Mr. Lewis Hind at his best. No living author knows how to write about art more entertainingly, 
and his easy, vigorous style and genial flow of reminiscence would hold even the “ philistine ’ entranced. The book, 
which is divided into sections dealing with the Art of To-day, the Art of To-moirow, and the Art of Yesterday, is at 
once entertaining, stimulating, and suggestive. 


JAPANESE IMPRESSIONS 


Translated from the French of PAUL-LOUIS COUCHOUD by FRANCES RUMSEY, with a Preface 
by ANATOLE FRANCE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book contains the impressions of Japan of a keen Observer, a scholar, and a remarkable master of language. 
“The charm of M. Couchoud,” says M. Anatole France, “lies in that rare power to evoke ancient or distant facts 
which is the faculty of a Renan and a Ferrero, and which touches history with the interest of a living spectacle.” 
The book contains a long and highly characteristic introduction by M. Anatole France which has never been printed 
in French. 





AUTHORDOXY THE UNDERSTANDING OF GOOD 


AN ; ' . Thoughts on Some of Life’s Higher Issues 
By ALAN HANDSACRE. 5s. net By JEANNE DE VIETINGHOFF. ‘Translated 
A brilliant and incisive commentary on Mr. G. K, Chesterton’s by ETHEL IRELAND VELLEMAN. With a 
* Orthodoxy.” Foreword by RICHARD KING. 6s. net. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 1. 
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